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‘ VERSES TO A CHILD ON ITS BIRTHDAY. 
Tue sun marks not a course of years 
So like his own bright race as thine; 
. The sky hath clouds—the world hath tears— 
: Ye both above them freely shine— 
. With not a want thou canst not fill, 
: With not a step unwatch'd by love, 
Thy mind a fountain deep at will, 
And spirits the wild lark’s above 
I know not where a wish would fly 
To pluck down blessings half so high. 
We never wish the stars were higher, 
We never wish the sun more fire 
We love them as we see them burn ; 
And only, when the clouds appear 
That veil them from our eyes, we turn, 
And wish thei light were always here ; 
And sigh that thus our lot is wove 
To part sometimes with what we love 
= Lady! thus run my thoughts of thee ; 
r. I deem thee, as the stars are, bless’d; 
14 My wishes for myself must be— 
je Of a twin sphe re to be posse ss‘d: 
d To lose thee not from morn tll even, 
» And, star-like, always breathe in heaven 
e 
e 
a ORIGINAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER, 
‘i- THE TOAD-EATER, 
¢ — i 
a BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MY TWO COUSINS.” 
ry essetics 
to How ridiculous is false pride! how insignificant is sveophaney 
T- Tt was upon the Battery that I met John Cole, my old college 
ut messmate ; we shook hands, and stopped to converse, when a wasp- 
he waisted tped, accoutred according to the “ latest advices,’ ap 
a proached us, and recognising Jolin, seized his hand, and gave ita 
k, hearty shake, which the other coldly returned 
n; “ Mr. Beverly, allow me to make you acquainted with Mr 
a —,”’ said John, introducing him to me 
. By the by, this practice of introducing one gentleman, or one 
” man to another, without the re que st or even consent ol! either, 
ut should not be tolerated ; the sequel will show how feeling/y I speak 
nt on this subject 
My friend, whose countenance evinced a disrelish to this addition 
ng to our company, urge d business as an excuse, bade us adieu, and 
iS- left my new acquaintance and myself to saunter along the walk 
pat From his atfeeted lisp and address I was immediately preju- 
ou 


diced against him 
“Ad 


* Nothing can be more s 





observed 


ul harbour this 





™ 
e 


e's answered rietiv 


returned he 


« Exee pt the view at Venice—vou w ow me 

“ It is impossible for me to decide,” said 1, ** never having seen 
it; vou have travelled, I infer 

** No, not at all; but my cousin was rery intimate with the ho- 
nourable Mr. A——, a clever fellow, he tells me—do vou know 
him *"’ 


No, sir.” 
* Well, he 
couldn't separate 
New-York, 11 


see that ship; is it not beautiful in full sail 


informed my conusin—they were always together 


that he had seen all the world; and Venice and 


point of scenery, seemed nearest perfection 


* Indeed it is."’ murmured I, pleased at the sight, and an old 


saving crossed mv mind, ** nothing but a woman can sur 
pass it!” 
* Ha! ha! fond 


How these fellows rattle 


of the women—I see—hev 


on about the ladies, when they must 


xnow the sensible part of them -~Il have the gallantry and good sense 


to belie ve this to be the large majority Ges pise them in their son!s 

a . as ; ' 
iad Know Miss B— he continued “ Splendid writer My 
sister and she are hand and glove; she’s beautiful, too; and my 


sister says she speaks—let me see—I don't know how many lan- 





guages a 
This flood of 
attracted by a large dog running by us 


words was suddenly arrested, our attention being 





“The image,”’ cried Mr. Beverly, pointing to it, * of one pre 











sented t cle b he duke of D., t ’ as in Landon ; > sEtg . 
nted tomy uncle by t e of when he was in Lar he SKETCHES OF MILITARY ADVENTURE. 


was there only three weeks, and dined no less than four times with 
the duke.” 
* Who, the dog’ 


’ } 


iragg 


A SPANISH SKIRMISH, 





*T asked, much irritated by his ¢ g people 




















high s line tence . 
of high standing into every sentence We were lying in camp at Bayonne, when the news of the British 
“ 4 ! ** ' 

No, my uncle,” returned he, scrutinizing my countenance, entry mto Madnd put usallon the alert. | belonged to the third chas 
which, being inflexible, left him in doubt whether I spoke ironically Seurs of the Milanese division, and we were ordered to escort stores 
or not to the army of the south (hur convoy was stro through fear of 

the guerillas, who were begmr 0 betr bles ! ! he 

Leaving the greensward we entered the Battery-house and or : : 6 ‘ " owe 

} i] 1 r scidum tet any of Our wagons pass, Ww out ex , very heavy 
“re made wr the we yf so hing P arke } ’ 

cered lemonade or the want of something to say,1 remarked on the oll But to keep up our spirits, we were i med that s kind 

7 ait Co . 

excellence of the sugar ot hghting, which vexed lke a sw i it was an end by 
** It does look hke first-rate sugar,” he remarked, * but we have = the tume we got nd of the mountams on the tronty At all events, 
some at the Astor-house very far superiour. You've seen, | pre we were chasscurs , the nder of erie s K Was somet s 
am . . A « ia ttle troutle eve : * \ ‘ Tit 
sume,” taking up his giass al d looking thro igh it, “*the cut glasses - : : “ ‘ 
nll v« erve to vary the « Ons « « road All turme tas we 
at the Astor hot the ¢ { 
eX ut ‘ ce ol the « ntrv we Th dot © te eT 
“ > i 1 » ” 
Really. I have not . it was luaurant ; we found ut barren, le v4 ‘ © of 
** You've been in, I presume ™” rav stone, burned ex nd melane vy valleys, the very spot for 
* Never'” ermit But the guer save us but tile { et king of 
, ' \ 
o , ‘ iu cape they were * t We 
** Never!” he echoed in surprise. ‘ Never been im the Astor ne evi ” ow . =“ ' 
3 fered httle loss; as our cons vas a complete | { y 
house and unconsciously he placed his untasted beverage or , ' 

e ot ¢ line, twos 14 . cavalry ‘ | i mies 
the counter. ot chasseurs The w ¢ aflair was cenerally ©. t mated 
* Strange as it appears to you,”’ said IJ, * it is even so!” thing possible Whenever we heard a musket t w! ‘ 

* Well, then, vou have a treat in reserve I board there,” and he closed 1 na “ ! we tf a ‘ srter the 
seemed to assume an additional de gree olf conse quence, “* and sha os oe os ’ We » Coomes W the ie ! 
' 7 { } 4 
‘ ve ew oll ke a pack « ‘ s 1 ‘ a were} 
expect you to look in on me and dine We have the honourable , 
t s i i ! i] SK fir tv t ‘ i 
Mr. C. from —--, Judge E.” and he repeated a multitude ofnames of, e haae of the = tm hic wait for the { - we 
men of eminence ; * callin, and I shall be charmed to mtroduce vo shot a few take the enemy dis cared i 
The honourable Mr. K. is a particular imend of mine, very my oved on again In this way we passed ale hhiwe re od ° 
S ! ' ' " 
father and he once went to Newburgh in the same boat Ae 1X , I . . of ‘ 
. ‘ ‘ > t ‘ ent ott Wa ‘ 
livhtlul trip; he has a fine room at the Astor, and, | can sav fe : : , . . . 
’ ‘ 4 im as We ‘ ‘ \ 
him, 1s glad to see lus frends, and his tnend’s frends fiat ‘ ‘ , 
‘ ‘ scrote t 
Jovden is aroyal fellow; sets a table fit for a prince J eW ’ ‘ orward with ‘ 
laughed heartily ata yoke of mine the other day and hus daughter, t ere _ t dred men were le t 
you Ought positively to sec Miss K.: well. vou see. a it the poke t \ ‘ s to follow toa tow t e! ' ‘ } 
the dge handed me the decanter, and asked me to take a iss « . ; : 
et ‘ sed w ‘ . } \ 
Madeira ; I looked right at Miss K nhed the midge, sav 
a VEeve suast twe \ y we the 
ing, | was very fond of my-deary. Wasn't that capital! how they { | the command of « ‘ _ 
la ed We have some fine ce v at Astor there's Go oO hes head \ 
vernour F. ; char ng ma they say t es t< < os ‘ ! oy 
days but, 1 n't s betwee you | I « cd soit . = : . 
‘ t i ' ’ ( tl a ‘ ! 
ce dene i e intimacies, and tha s t of U Will te t¢ | 
! ‘ ‘ | ef } 
the troth For s ‘ went re P ' 
By this time we were passit Prime's, in Broadway. he 7 ' ‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
hung himself on to my left arm; and at this moment a gentlema s almost to 2 heal Ar a re 
\“ ! ‘ 1 ‘ nt ‘ ‘ 
com rup te id me took my right ; on look ‘to see who was ; . " . 
i , \ Wi s ely ked ourselves doze \ ’ 
| found mv fnend Tom Twinkle As 1 was much attached to To 1 1 
sa ‘ ‘ kh 
" . 
I did not choose to mtroduce him to my bow , companio Avil F after w ‘ cw ke ‘ 
by sad experience, asce ned the Taiue o s company ius | ! t ( m ( em 
* Whos that gentlema asked Beverly, in a whispe eve dires I t . ! ‘ 
* Mr Iwinkle.” [re ed Same ria er a ' abs , ‘ ! 
. as We s he « The colon ‘ ‘ < 
“Is he related to Mr. Twinkle, the senator, former minister 
to —— ‘ j j 
vy chasseurs ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“ It's his sor Awoons were ‘ ‘ ood ‘ © rou t 
es You dor tsay so! he responded ve vs H, to act ’ . 
As [turned my conversation to Tom, Beverly disengaged his The f een tame 
arm from mine and walked by my side, then falling to the rear he | ne 
. venge by ft © tree We ‘ f tur 
came pon the night of Tom, and, grasy ’ s hand, ex ned Bled fine ¢ ~~ & e other P . mall 
“My dear Mr. Twinkle, vou « t recollect 1 Ha .' Im P s¢ vance ' . 
Mr. Beverly dont vou recoile you « ed yest iv to see Moss isa tot ee cts ‘ ‘) \ ‘ 2 
B— ; I was st n the bar-room; Miss B. spoke of y 
} ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
after you left; a splendid girl, I say! heh! de het { V , ; 
‘ low P * 
visit f ‘ 
p | ' er 
Hlow, in the name of common sense said Te whisper te of s 
* did vou f with this execrable toady ; 1 have ent the We were now ed awkw yen ! , 
r fe i ‘ ! 
Jast SIX montis in ave g him ' Phe . 
\ ae ! ‘ vood a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
” ou know h t Lf 
‘ rate Wen e ourw ] no me 
Know him marry who dont vot j 4 came to a ih e of oe . 
“Gentlemen, I shall be forced to bid you good-day; there's . . Here the ; ar iif the ; 
CGovernour C., | have an appointment with him; I sho be happy the only peas sere nid ¢ t 
to see vou attue As R- house where do vou stay, Mr. ‘Twinkle - : , : ' ' 
’ wi ‘ ‘ ; ! 
* At the ( v-hote | 
* Critten-some s,eh' along walk from the Astor, but I’) » ot : t ‘ 
es ! ee na i i seve ‘ ce } rie bali 
drop dowr reme erthe Astor and he rar than walked n the oulder 
to joir s intimate friend the cove r. Tom and I looked over This was e ky affair. and it left us me W, 
to witness the nect ‘ ao ‘ t y 0 ore ! . ‘ ia 
. ea e 7 iw ‘ ‘ rove We ’ t } 
lhe governo seemed reluctantly to yield his hand to the other ' 
° . the es Af saw i it ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
and, as an omnibus passed by, he hailed the * cabin-bov,”” and chateau "This, of course ay ‘ flord rte r the officers, a 
jumping in, left our friend rather suddenly hospital for the woundes dy ler for the re ] now remor 
a ee * - strated on the necessity of los © more time t the ex ! 
Having missed his * great man,” Beverly glanced toward us pee « weer 
} } 1: ant’s wound had made him outrageous, and the s t of Spantsh 
but we, to ¢ 1¢ him, stepped int ighbou y ta nd 
lie him epped into a neighbouring tavern, and, property was not easily resisted among our troops at that pened 
stealing out by a back way, succeeded, since which time I| have So. it was determined to try what was tn the meside of the chateau 


never seen hi We left the few car-iages that remamed to us in the rood, and 






i, aud hope, ete 
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sent our sharpshooters up the grand avenue—a stately range ofoaks. | bler. He could not be more than between forty and fifty. The 


There was not a soul to be seen in the house: the windows were 
closed; and, but that the dogs barked fiercely, we should have 
thought that the whole had been visited by the plague. The soldiers 
hammered the great door with the but-ends of their musquets, flung 
stones at the windows, and at last began to fire at the shutters 
All was useloss. At length, as we were beginning to lay faggots 
against the door, a small window was opened, and a man’s voice 
inquired—* what we wanted '"" 

One of our officers, who had already served 1 Spain, answered, 
that we wanted to get i, and have some refreshment and rest 
The voice replied, and bade us go toa farm-house tn sight, where 
we should find provisions. * No,” said the officer, * that is not 
open the door, or we shall get in in spite of you.”’ 

* We have force enough 





enough ; 

* You shall not get in,” said the voice 
to defend ourselves ; retire at your peril = 

This detianee put the troops in a rage. They looked on it as an 
insolent challenge: and while some of them prepared to scale the 
windows, others ran off to bring up their guns, to burst open the 
door. ‘The commandant, however, would not allow them to be 
used, through fear of bringing the guerillas upon him again. At 
length they broke open the door with the levers of the guns. As 
it fell in, a line of fifty men drawn up in the court within fired a 
volley, that knocked down one half of our people in front. ‘The 
rest fell back for a moment ; but the whole corps now rushed on, 
and filled the court before the Spaniards had tume to reload. A 
few were killed on the spot; but the greater part made good their 
retreat into the chateau, and from that into the grounds ; where our 
soldiers, as soon as they saw the rich furniture of the rooms, did 
not think it worth their while to follow them 

I was extremely grieved at the whole affair; and indignant and 
vexed as [ was at sv much unnecessary mischief, I was led, partly 
by curiosity, and partly by a wish to be of what service I could to 
the unfortunate people of the house, to enter the court, and see 





what was going forward 


At this time the first attack was over, | 


and the soldiers had gained possession of the apartments above ; | 


but there was still a scene going on which I shall never forget 
Some of the Span irds had either been unable, or disdained, to re- 
treat; and at the further end of the court, against the wall of a 
chapel, stood six or seven men who seemed determined to die 
They had made a little breast-work of some loose wood, and from 


behind this they kept up a regular discharge 
1 


I remarked among them a very noble-looking man, tn an embroi- | 


dered cloak, who appeared to be their master, and beside him a boy 
out continually, ** kill, kill, the 
men at 


of fifteen or sixteen, who ered 
French!” This lasted a few minutes, and we 
every discharye , till, at last, our soldiers, infuriated at this defence 
by a handful of servants, rushed forward; seven or eight took aim 
I saw the boy fall at the moment 


lost some 


together at the master, and fired 
the rgered a few paces back, and then advancing, flung 
hunself beside the body 
threw away their arms, and, springing upon the pieces of wood, 
climbed over the wall, and made their escape through the gardens ; 
our soldiers offering them no interruption, as the resistance was 
fairly at an end, and they were anxious only to share the plunder 





master sti 
The servants at this sight lost courage, 


with their comrades in the chateau 

My servant and | were now the only persons in the court; and [ 
was so much shocked and disgusted with the whoie scene of rapine 
and cruelty, that I did not know whether to advance or retire. I 
saw the court covered with dead, and felt the natural shudder of 
every man, not altogether hardened, at beholding death in such a 
shape, while the ear was filled with the shoutings and rot of plunder 
above. But as I gave a last look to the spot where those gallant 
and unfortunate Spaniards had made their stand, I thought that | 
saw a hand waved from among the corpses. | immediately went 
up to them. ‘The first face that I saw was the boy's 
upward ; and, pale as it was, I think [ never saw one so handsome 
Tt still setained a slight expression of disdain, which gave a kind of 
loftiness to its extreme beauty, and reminded me, even in that mo 
ment, of the Belvedere Apollo. But he was totally dead. It was 
natural to feel sgmething at such a sight 
voluntarily gazing on the face, tli | was roused by seeing the figure 
at his side raise itself slowly from the ground, and sitting up, look 
me im the face, saying in a low tone, ** Barbarians, is not this 
enough |’ [almost felt as if an apparition had risen before me 
The hollow voice, the large eyes nearly glazed, and yet haughty and 
threatening, absolutely checked my breath. However, | made some 
steps toward the wounded man, in the idea of offering him assist- 
ance. He evidently misconceived me ; and turning himself round 
with pain, clasped his arms round the boy, kissed his lips two or 
three times, and then looking up at me, seemed to await the mor 
tal blow 

I was doubly shocked at this, and I believe a tear stole into my 
eye. I told him, im Spanish, that he was wrong in taking me for one 
of his murderers, that | was deeply grieved at all | saw: and that 
if | could not help those round him, | might be of some service to, 
at least, himself 

He fixed his eyes upon me, and said, * You are a Frenchman, 
and yetcan feel!’ Tt was no time to enter into explanations ; | 
merely replied, “ | wished to take him from that place, and desired 
to know where my servant and | should carry him to shelter.” 

* It is too late,” “Tamdying. If it were otherwise, 
I should not’’—and he looked at his son's corpse—* at this mo- 
ment be so calm."’ 

Istillentreated him. “ Well, then,” said he, “ if you will do me 
this last kindness, have me carried ito the chapel, where my place 
has been long prepared.” 

I raised hum by the knees, my servant put his hands under his 
head ; and in this way we carried him gently toward the chapel 
it was then that | first saw that he was mortally wounded 

The door of the chapel was open, and there we laid down our 
melancholy burden. Under all the depressions of the moment, | 
could not help being struck with admiration as I glanced around 
The altar, columns, steps, were all of the finest marble, and the 
most exquisite sculpture. But the most striking object was a mo- 
nument of Carara marble in the centre. It was a dome on four 
pillars, under which was a female tigure lying on its side, with the 
head resting on the arm, as if in deep sleep; the face and form 
were of exquisite loveliness. At the four corners of the monument 
were four large wax tapers burning ; and a large black velvet pall, 
which appeared to have been covering the figure, lay beside it on 
the ground 

The wounded gentleman was evidently exhausted bv his last ef- 
fort. I spoke to him, but he was unable to answer. As his coun- 


It was turned 


I continued almost in 


said he 


tenance assumed the calmness of death, I never saw any thing no- | 


{of the family 


large black eye, the arched brow, the cheek slightly tinged with 
emotion, the mouth moved with a faint smile which seemed to say 
that all human efforts were hopeless, and that yet he thanked me ; 
all made up such a face as we see in the pictures of Titian or Da 
Vinci. It was the Spanish countenance in all its grandeur and all 
its melancholy 

I gave him some wine and water from my servant's canteen, and, 
after an effort, he said in a dying tone, 

“ Sir, [had once a wife, an admirable creature ! 
her from me in the most unfortunate and painful manner 
She died five years ago ; | built this tomb for us 


’ 


Heaven took 
She was 
worthy of heaven 
both; lay me beside her.’ 

[could not speak. He pressed my hand, and said again, * Sir, 
I thank you for your feelings. If you will let me make one more 
request, it shall be my last. Bring the body of my boy, that I may 
look upon him once more, and die with him beside me 

I shrank at this. The place was now entirely silent. The sol- 
diers had either gone away or were busy in the remote parts of the 
chateau. There was nothing round me but graves and death. I 
felt an involuntary horrour at going into the court, where I should 
see but bleeding bodies. I will own that I felt a dimness come 
over my eyes, and shook like a woman 

The noble Spaniard would urge me no further; he sat up, lifted 
his clasped hands, and fixed his eyes on heaven, and after a struggle 
obviously of inward prayer, sank back on the ground with a sigh 
which made me think all was over. ‘This awoke me; I went out, 
and with my servant, whom I| found at the door, brought im the body 
of the boy, and placed it by his father’s side 

While I was gazing on them as they lay together in their beauty, 
I saw the curtain of the altar rise slowly, and from under it peep an 
old man, who looked round him in great terrour. I called to him to 
come forward, and promised him safety. He was an old servant 
and on seeing the bodies, he was in an agony of 
grief, flung himself on them, tore his white hair, and cursed, ax well 
he might, their murderers. As he clasped his master’s hand I saw 
the eyes open; they were turned upon the boy's countenance, then 
on me. I heard the lips whisper, * Giod bless the hand that brought 


us together!’ then laying his arm round the boy's neck, and press- 


| ing his lips to his cheek, the spirit departed with a deep sigh 


The old servant and I knelt beside them, and, I believe, wept 
together 

After awhile, as we heard the soldiers returning, we rose and 
covered the bodies with the pall from the tomb. ‘The chapel was 
now nearly dark, and the soldiers came in with lighted torches 
They asked what was under the pall; and on being told, turned 
away with looks and gestures of genuine regret. ‘They did 
even look at the servant, who stood close to me, expecting to be 
put to death, notwithstanding my assurances of his safety 

The drums now beat, the plunder was gathered into the court, 
cars and wagons from the stables were loaded with the nch move 
ables of the mansion; | waited until all were on the march, then 
giving some money to the old man, and bidding him call the fugitive 
domesticks to do the last honours to his masters, I walke d, witha 


melancholy heart, through the deserted court, and followed the 


not 


convoy 

From the first rising ground I looked back upon the chateau—the 
moon was touching its towers; and when I thought of what was 
below, I wished, for the first time, and from my heart, that I had 


never been a soldier 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


HOW TALL WAS ADAM? 
Tuts important question has been debated with as much earnest 
ness as if the salvation of the world depended upon it, by many 
very learned men of diflerent ages and countries, who, however 
they may have differed in their computation, all agreed im one thing, 
that the stature of our first lather was prod yious 
In the foremost rank of these speculators we must plac e the 
Jewish Rabbins and the mystical writers of the Talmud 
Adam was first created, his head lay at 


some ol 
the latter assert that when 
one end of the world, while his toes touched the 


other end; but 


that his figure was much shortened after his transgression, at the 


request of the angels, who were afraid of such a giant. These Tal 
mudists, however, left him the height of nine hundred cubits ; and 
others prete nd that on being ¢ Xp lled from Paradise, he walked 


straight through the ocean, which, so enormous was the length of 
they had 
Other Rabbins reject, as fabulous, the ac 


his limbs, even alter been shortened by sim, he found 


everywhere fordable 
count of Adam's stature equalling the 

fix it at one thousand cubits at his creation, and say that God de 
prived him of exactly one hundred cubits when he had eaten of the 


length of the world; they 


These extravagant notions prevailed among t 


forbidden fruit ut 
Turks, Arabs, and many people, who certainly never read the old 
Jewish writers, but who all agree im attrbuting to Adam a most 
superhuman size. ‘The stature of Eve, his wife, was, of course, 


proportionate ; and in the neighbourhood of Mecea they show a hill 





which served as Eve's pillow, and afar off, in the plain, the spots 
where her legs rested, the distance from one of her feet to the 
other bemg computed at two musket-shots 

We should hardly have expected to see these dreams revived in 
France in the eighteenth century, and among a society of learned 
men: vet the fact is, that in the vear 1718, Henron presented to 


the Academy of Belles Lettres a « hronological scale of the human 
stature, wherein he insisted that Adam was exactly 
hundred and twenty-three feet inches high, 
hundred and eighteen feet, nine mehes and three quarters ; 
precise ly four feet, eleven inches and a quarter, shorter than her 


soberly one 


nine and Eve, one 


being 


husband 

According to Hennon’s scale, the size of man rapidly diminished 
from his first fall, down to his redemption ; and, but for the advent 
of our Saviour, the human form divine would, m the same process 
of dimimution, have been reduced, long ere our time, to that of a 
miserable homunculus, not so high as my Uncle Toby's knee. The 
learned author says that Noah was twenty feet shorter than Adam ; 
that Abraham was only twenty-seven or twenty-eight feet high; but 
that as for Moses, (poor puny creature ') he measured no more than 
thirteen feet from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet 
Henrion, like a true theorist, wedded heart and brain to his system, 
is by no means discouraged or put out when he gets among the facts 
of tolerably well authenticated history. In contempt of all authority, 


he says, Alexander the Great, who was remarked among his con- 


temporaries as being rather a smal! man, was six feet high, but that 
Julius Cesar only measured five feet 

Under Augustus our Saviour was born, and then the stature of 
mankind ceased to dwindle, and began even to shoot up alittle ; but 
there Henrion’s Echelle Chronologique stops, he having proved to 
his entire satisfaction that, in the course of three thousand years, 
man had diminished and lost one hundred and eighteen feet nine 


| inches of his stature 


The Siamese, and other Asiatick people, have a religious belief 
that corresponds with the ingenious Frenchman's hard-laboured 
scale : they say that since the loss of his primitive innocence, man 
has gradually become less, and that in the end he will not be higher 
than a magpie. But all people, all religions, all superstitions, have 
acknowledged the existence, m former times, of a gigantick race, 
and have delighted to dwell upon the visionary picture of days when 
purer in heart, stronger in frame and mind, * more blest, 
more wise,’ thay we now are 

Intl a comparatively very recent date, the sciences of geology 
and comparative anatomy were so very little cultuvated, that all the 
huge bones of the largest of living creatures, and of those monstrous 
animals that have so long disappeared from the face of the earth, 
were taken for human bones People seem to have forgotten that 
the world had ever had any other than human inhabitants. The 
scattered bones of whales, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, elephants, 





we wer 


nay, even the fossil remains of the iguanadon, the ichthyosaurus, 
the mastodon, and the megatherium, were picked up and shown as 
fractional parts of the bodies of ancient races of men; and when 
three feet in circumference, and 
feet long, no wonder they believed there had been enormous giants 
in the land. ‘These remains strongly contirmed the vulgar errour ; 
for when men can say of anything wonderful, that they have seen it 
The 
evidence of human skeletons found entire, of mummies, three thou- 
sand years old, no ways larger, or differing in proportion from living 
men and women, had no weight on these large believers in the mar- 
vellous, who could swallow an antediluvian monster for a man 


ribs were found thigh-bones six 


with their own eyes, there is no hope of convincing them 


SECRET POISONING, 


Beckman has an interesting article on this subject in his History 
of Inventions He obse Ives, that the ancients” were acquainted 
with secret poisoning, as appears from the testimony of Plutarch, 
Quintilian, and other respectable authors. The former tells us, that 
many persons have obtained an infamous notoriety in the pages 
of history for their real or supposed dexterity in secret poisoning 
Thus Locusta, who had been condemned to death for her crimes, 
but pardone d, that she might be € mployed as a state-engine, was 
ordered to despatch Claudius and Britannicus. In the latter case, 
Sir H. Halford thinks that the poison employed was laurel-water 
(** See On the Deaths of some Illustrious Persons of Antiquity.”’) 
or slow poison, however, it de stroyed Bri- 
tannicu had tasted it 

Tophana, or Totfana, a woman who resided first at Palermo and 
ifterward at Naples, acquired a kind of celebrity by this dark art 
Che poison she emploved was known under the name of aqua To- 


Far from be ing a secret 


Ss almost as soon as he 


phana, acquetta di Napoli, or simply acquetta it seems to have 


r =v ' 

been a solution of arsenick, which she distributed by way of charity 

to wives who were tired of their husbands. Her life had a fitting 
g 


catastrophe—she was strangled 

A woman called Spara, who prece ded Toy hana, had, like he A 
used her poisons for the benefit of impatient wives, and, like her, 
expiated her crimes with her life 

Madame Brinvilliers is another of these portents. She was the 
le Brinvilliers, who, during his campaigns, be - 


wile of the Mary is de 


came acquainted with one Godin de Sainte Croix, a young man of 
small means but high family. The marquis died, and the intimacy 


of Sainte widow gave so much uneasiness to her 


father, that he procured a lettre de cachet, and had Sainte Croix 


Croix with the 


thrown into the Bastile Sainte Croix there became acquainted 
with an Italian, named Esil, who was skilled in the art of preparing 
poison After th year, Sainte 
Croix ke pt Esilt with him until he beeame a perfect master of the 
i} 


art; and he 


eir hberation, which took place in a 





then instructed the marchioness in it, that it might be 
They carried on their exter- 


so that the Parisians satineally said, 


practised for their common benefit 


minating trade tor some time, 
that no young physician, while mtroducing himself to practice, had 
ever so speedily tilled a churchyard as Madame Brinvilliers 
TI eir Villanies we re 
Croix, when preparing 
i 


toned 


Sainte 


Was accustomed to wear a glasa 


terminated in the following manner 

porson, 
iv it happened to drop off by accident, and he was 
As he had no fam 
\mong them was found 
a small box, with the following written request affixed to it 


mask ; 0 


found sutlucated in his laboratory ly, his effects 


were examined by order of government 


* T humbly beg that those into whose hands this box may fall, 
will do me the favour to deliver it into the hands only of the Mar- 
choness de Brinvilliers, who resides in the street Neuve St. Paul, 





as everything it contains concerns her, and belongs to her alone > 


and as, besides, there is nothi yin it that can be of use to any per- 
i} 


tl dead belore me, to burn 


son @xce pe ner, 


and m case she shall be 


, and everyt it contains, without opening or altering anythir g@. 





r 


and, in order that no one mav plead ignorance, I swear by the God 
whom | adore, and by all that 1s most sacred, that I advance noth- 

we but what is true And if my intentions, just and reasonable as 
thev are, be thwarted in this point, I charge their consciences with 


it, both in this world and the next,in order that | may unluad mine, 


protesting that this is my last will.” 
wular and incredible petition, of course, produced 


‘I his most s1 
th box, which was found to contaim a 


kind, l 


with labels, on which 
heir effects were marked, as proved by ¢ xperiments on animals 


e immediate opening of the 


reat abundance olf 


g poisons of every 
l 

la Chaussee, the servant of Sainte ( rox, and the accomplice in 
his crimes, laid claim te his property, but was imprisoned ; and, 
having confessed more acts of villany than were even suspected, 
was broken alive upon the wheel in 1673, 

The marchioness endeavoured to get possession of the box; but, 
failing to do this, she fled first to England, and afterwards to Lic ge, 
She was decoved from this 
asylum by Desgrais, an active officer of justice, disguised as an 
abbe, and was conveyed to Paris. She went with much firmness 
to the place of execution, July sixteenth, 1676, where she was be- 
headed, and afterwards burned—* A punishment,” says Beckman, 
‘too mild for such an offender.’ She had been flattered with the 
hopes ota pardon ; and when she mounted the scatlold, she cned 
out, * C'est, donc, tout de bon!’ (It's in earnest, then > 


where she took refuge in a convent 
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at | FRANKING ERS SUN => ; 
NKING LETTERS, SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
a —=—= : | There are abuses enough in the franking of letters in this country, 
. | U > ’ io . } 
- SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. but they dwindle into insignificance when contrasted with the grand THE CHRISTIAN’S Hore 
to scale on which the thing was done in England, immediately after, — ur. J.0 
a : v es are written by I l t ae r 
rs || our war of > ) . . itled ‘ 
~ CRUELTY AT SEA. r war the revolution A member of parliment is now entitled — in repea 
n r || to receive and despatch fifteen letters daily ; and even now it is fre- s } 
> , + i : , uld s . thy 7 ’ 
& Philadelphia United State stte gives us the ' . 
- Philadelphia United States Gazette gives us the following | quently an object with the great banking and commercial firms to get Its darke vs 1 , 
o ) 1es8 , »of . > } . : And t s ‘ 
touching impromptu lines, written by one of its correspondents who || two or three of the partners into the House of Commons, to diminish D ‘ ™ . 
signs * *, o ms , > rep senalew , . - ‘ 
igns * *, on re ading the report of a trial for cruelty at sea. A |! the ¢ xpenses of their postage. In England, however, the members s eat s 
ow-Ene ; } } . ! : . . . t ke the en of « 
New-England captain had driven a sailor mad by ill usage, and the || do not receive a daily salary. as with us ine x J ’ 
poor fellow was restored to reason by hearing his brother play a I} ep I I 
he financial and legislative discussions whict se in the House of ¢ ™ 
familiar tune upon his flute mons, upon the measures proposed by the first minister, « e1 ’ uN 
: {| July, though not of the m ortan = 
We see thee changed, bt !] yet offered matte serectin hee A tng Ay . 
st, Oh withering thought ' th | ily de inde t “ t ’ ' ! 7 : : ; 
| manded ¢ en . ege of f etters " t 
Hath wrought this cruel wrong Thy tangled mind, 1) jude sly ected it for ect « "t Aa As t te t if t 
wy To all the sweet endearments of thy home ette I a \ “ A aS 7 : ’ 
Thy mother, brother, sire, and sister dear, | sert rder to tt . . 
the ered, in orde rene ‘ : “ ume R , , 
Hath lost its wonted consciousness Thy heart either house of pa ‘ ank x 1 ‘ ; 
us asia. Soll tas Shiney aif athinn dann on Ghaie 1) use ne ec 25 — ‘ ' 
th, Thou didst adventure on the foaming wave, stern erpos l N were ¢ ers tra 
aE To win, int and peril, from the deep, h Nes, f , ' h ' 
nat The means of joy for others. Thou didst co | wrazine ‘ 
e « eate ‘ s 
“he mest purpose, and a mind erect ; | f s . © revenue, took EVIDENCE TO CHRISTIANITY IN THE AMENT 
its, kes k of intellect s! © pure i : : 
us, e went with thee from it | 1 ‘ i y I | a Ix va s times dur . ( racs 
w that thou, in heart and sou | ee ¢ both wit s dis 
as k on perl wit i tranquil s | : r P ‘ j w“ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
sate a end she shares nicht sons sonund. tog Plan lees Be cies of evidence \ eans whe ev y ed 
‘ 
a f t | t pos that he really 5, W ‘ 7 ‘ M ‘ 
nts neates | ers, ins ‘ from Giod s . pun . 
ir: ‘ I a at ‘ ! ve ! ve ote i \ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ! 
nit 1 thee Lord N . ! “uw schiptares thus cand vourl ' etane 
he en s » wasa sten s me e t se] ‘ iy rec . fro s cle sw “ re now 
‘ i Is ® 
ai : i ‘ ehende ‘ eneral ‘ ‘ ke of the 
ing Betrays the f thy ha s sta j k wa Old ‘Tes ‘ \ vere \ . t 
Vet rouse thee ther, se thee from this trance ty ' : ti " it 
are J ‘ “ . ‘ A ae | ets ‘ ‘ ils { ‘ ‘ the As ad 
Fond hearts are round thee, let thy pulse ce more | halfthe we t te " " ® ' 
In union beat with them. Ca ack the ‘ | - : z ¥ . i ‘ oe e chose epositeries a ‘ ail . 
That once me with reas s beht. thine ev ata we she « r . CRIN a cule to ther as aflore { \ et his 
This ts thy na 1 use, thy e dea ie se P a a ‘ chivine 8 : eTsarios we ‘ ws 
The friends that blest ‘ . ire here; . t { 
The scenes ‘ \ t set —Aes ‘ Its ot asee v fa ‘ ete “ ‘ ‘ cor 
St . Seats hex tts - | espn edw clera ere ‘ the 
oO “ " ¥ e ! ‘ 
ry Here tree ‘ P ‘ . \ ' . - mused Mess 
ted Fromm eve was he the s n se ‘ 
ch, Whose chrystal waters la . ‘ : nbs \ ‘ " 
‘ ses K pone 
ed No constiousness s r?N ce npr ee . 
Some strait early davs may wake t eee Tene NERC ACS 
es To knowledge est ot ' sa ve | ce 
| . 4 is hwe mv t t « q } 
ng Ha! see, he stares! Th <u ear, THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSURSTANTIATION, ; - , 
es Fall as the dew the w flow | io : vat Thay ver witness me, Where we ved 
° The “ tears ¢ ri ‘ s faded cheek | rhe Boston Courier relates the anecdote of Erasm s,. who ts re . ‘ , 
Nas Sweet w s af et nore j sends rot ‘ . \ ‘ ed 
. ported to have crossed the ter t& 8 -erta) hot ‘ ha er Ar i ‘ the 
ee. Satine Rlasheonter force Aes tii at« ive crossed the w rtoyv tacertaina ‘ with whe ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 
er The m wwain hath ¢ t its « power; he conversed on the doctrine of transubstant tion * Cred there ve bee eyac t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ o has 
we Oh Go a) ti tlhe ‘ « s s t ‘ 
7) s. et edis ud the abbot eheve that vou eat it, and vo " . . . . 
Bn axe it it,” referring to the behef of eating our Saviour's real flesh in th "i van , 
EFFECTS OF THE GUILLOTINE. euchuriet. Erasmus, in departing. borrowed one of 1 pce ile stece tage wih " 
" arting rowed o of the vy which alone . ‘ Cina 
and noes 2 . . hor ’ _ } ’ 
art The following extraordinary notices of the effects of the guillo orses to convey him to the sea-shore ; but in leu of the horse. r forbid wil asks alt Gusen é : 
To- tine, are given on the authority of a very respectable English journal. | ‘fe to the owner the following Latin dogverel drresowancdh tes — ebhe, . 
. ve " 
ave A professor of physiology at Genoa ts there quoted as having pro Tu men t ‘ : 
¢ te , { exper | ' 
rity duced at Paris a system of investigation upon subjects of that nature. || De ¢ ‘ { 
e, bn 
ing ‘ ' ‘ 32 . 
. “The philosopher states that having expos two heads a quarter of a \ ’ . mo cless a sate i oe It is 
hour alter de« t i, to a x the su 1 I , P . , - 
her, tongue, which protruded from the s, bet ked w a needle, was ‘ , . ; ; , 
her, drawn back into the mouth, and the countenance ex ssed sudden pa The : : 
head of ac al named Tilhe ‘ s litted to ex ' tert (of which a writer in the Couner, sig rhisname “B.” makest 
guillotine, the head turned in every ect from w ' vee ca ; aes : 
name A report hitherto t ite is fa s \ ‘ OlOWIng Uanhsiation .. 
be- when the execut ergave a “W the fa to Charlotte ¢ v's he “aA tt Sa = fh know 
n of the countenance expressed vielent sation. Fontene asserts that he You wrote Wi rok tot ~—_ , him 
° has trequently seen the heads of guillot t s move " \ s ‘ ‘ 
acy memotrs contain u y other apparent ‘ ‘ t equally well a ‘ Now Lwrt h “4 
her ticated facts. Siveling declares that by touc g the spinal marrow, the most i . “ j ‘ ( hs y to 
roux horrible demons s ‘ y succes " " * ‘ } ‘ 
i ee young and beautitf Vendean her e, who had throw: erselft ‘ re Hi ! 
eG the protection of General Marceau, was, with nseif, for aff ert 
ring protection, condemned to death. He had saved the life ew JOCKEY OF NORFOLK : 
™, saved his; but the tears of Marce ald not save the youth , ate ‘ ‘ es cont ‘ 
tt from the tury ot iges who were wort { = g a maste ke Rote It is generally believed of Sherndan t t he prepares s mols the ‘ ‘ Ar 
- erre These s st ue ely \ eal ‘ . = " " , te / 
t he where Marceau ha en her a secret a ‘ . oh gh emetic forehand, a meditated upe em long fully ve sue e , ' of 
ter- goes on to say, at the age of seventeent ‘ ‘ 1 | could net be the case with his repartees d retorts, which wer . \ 
: friend, to offert “ whose | atures were : ‘ e fer | 
ae, engraven on herheart. On to execution, she place etween he . |, exerted by the occurrences of the moment, and were uttered o ‘ 
‘ ‘ ' 
had ana al rose, Ww which, one ve hia t Marcea ‘ nstant Phe subjoined is very felicitous 
her beautif ur The ex t s ne ea ter It was * off ( a } 
when the frightened people beleved that she mitte mod: but it was the ‘Wit alwavs P eve ' shere & nt ‘ . tt ‘ ‘ | come with 
rose, which the vet ‘ mouth ole hed with gnas r f the teet ' t ‘ 
in the convuls s of deat This r eu ee pursued the her ‘ ‘ Pitt ‘ ‘ « , ne ‘ 
when he recalled it et ‘ his re es P xat a 
ects ~ nation. But, besides these instances of lite ssions scious- || entered to start any match; | s . ‘ 
sess in ead whe . ‘ 4 ‘ ox ‘ ‘ 
und mente ‘ to the t ‘ ‘ ¢ ink has bee “ I “ : : 
known t t “ t tow wuss t 1 even er it s z I jit { 
fall Walk some steps on the scati a k aie ent © ¢€ streexs : chen mar ne 
» ; " rema eve ‘ | er 
far- seeemens | + 1 a \ ‘ , 
ity PERICLES AND PITT, | acre & 2 . . , oe . Vork ‘ ete ‘ A Tite ‘ ‘ ‘ rs 
nie , . > . s We 1 ‘ . ~ “ 7 
The following parallel between Pericles and Pitt, although not t afte We are s 2 
. : ” ‘ ‘ s dexte ere (, ‘ ‘ I} ‘ ' 
so close as those instituted by Plutarch between the Greek and the \ 
‘ erve whe i S 7 
l eh | 
$ Roman worthies who figure in his mimitable biography. is st s ‘ 
God highly creditable to the acuteness and discrimination of Sir Na- y eX he \ k be P v iw ! t ‘ > 
cped thaniel Wraxal! the power 
e as 
ove ‘ 
with Wavs appeared to me that s € rv st ts t DEATH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
, etwe P R | were k 
ine, sof afree people. Bot ‘ ed extra nary popula j The death-bed scenes of sovereigns and great men are highly | that ut requires all our ser ‘ creme “ t 
we If the goddess Pers wae t awe ; : { t 
y 3 . edilying, an¢ some instances s s nw t vely ta enatie t ve ‘ \ ‘ 
iced ¢ s of Pe ‘ s she those of Pit The same ” : od) eas sit 
mn a Cau} tv of eXpression Were common t Lis achristian can die,” of Addison, ar atanugly face | * any Sapuses 
s ‘ t ersor ‘ < ke < s i ° } th kt 
hich them. Pericles ha tee e advantage he ga ; er paterna t shall make im dying,” of the father of Frederick the Great, are su 
tune than the English m r it he no more eased it at the nat ‘ gularly contrasted If we could attach a religious meaning to the CHRISTIANITY 1% E GEN bs 
ein expense than t Both s ed, not the iblick ‘ he ; 
nalbe publick prosperity, and beheld their friends accused or sacrificed to publick {| @XPression quoted below, b beautitul it would be , but, alas ! the How beautiful to them must have eure « feet of those who 
nd, lar , . ' ‘ oT ’ 
anc clamour fate irged w conver £ great Frederick lived an atheist and died one preached the Grospel of peace, anc em the dt 
ted, his own use a part f ame the statuc pel of ‘ | 
lings of good things Jel t ‘ 
Minerva, bears a str e's impeachment, founde “In the spring of the year 1787, a man who had been his valet, or Aussar | “=” OEMS - ! ‘ . ‘ He 
but on his supposed appropriation or alenation of publick monev. But the Scottish de la chambre ne er to Englar ur ex te nl utwo ft os the condition of the Gentile w ‘ 4 “ ed v ko 
ul, minister ultimate v ese € immortal artist of antiquity perished || execute wax. One represente Free k seate t s desk, ¢ awe what: either the senseless tmaves 
ege, in prison. Pitt, like Pe iin along and disastrous conflict w wr the other displaved his dead exte ‘ tafalgue pre 
foreign enemies : ti . > iL ne hes their own hands had made, or thw ‘ ‘ od the ' 
his oreign enemie é nmenced the Peloponnesian war | ust ‘ Both were ‘ precis as Fre k had been . 
the former, with rev ) e. Neither of them survived to witness t the fe ure ha trom he he f vices and passions, and s ‘ f ' nate and unhe 
s an at ’ } aun 1 es y 
s its termination The Athenia staining the severest afflictions ar if every y his Prussian majesty whena e, Which became the r service (ft the knowl the e (10d they were altogether 
ness privations in his family, sunk ur attacks of a pestilential malady, in || quisite of the individual im questi y Virtue of his off He assure t q j . ( 
‘ ay rar ’ i i? ot i ‘ t “5 ! | " 
; be- the third vear of hostilities The 1 sh statesman closed his memorable || th > king expired In Avs arms, ar westione respecting the manner iqnecans ney regarded rhe be & Neen eS : — — 
nan career precisely at the sa period of the renewed struggle againsi the || of Frederick's dissolution, as we as his last words ‘Monsieur,’ answered and truth They knew not haw s favour was to be conciliated, 
tl ° om h — ck. or rather against “ military despotism of its fore he, ‘ 1) etoit suffoque par l'effet de leau qu montolt aux poumons. Sen- || how pardon, on account of sin, was to be obtained They had no 
| the ere, indeed, the parallel ends ; for Pitt had no Aspacta. It is in Fox's his tent rT ter la diff te r t ; 
; ist | tent augmente ja daimhecuite t m ' oe rele r sa tete : tal f ‘ > t , { f 
onied | tory that we must look for Aer. In Mrs. Armstead, successively his mistress |} Comme je le taisors, il re petott a chaque instant s haul, encore plus haut certain prospect of a lite be yond the grave, no lear of God before 
| and his wife, we find impertectiy realized the celebrated lontan courtezan, || I! est mort ave es mots plus Aaut (higher st fans la te« be" Such was || their eyes they Worship d and served the creature more than the 
whouin Pericles loved, and finally espoused.” the end of the great Frederick tur 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


KENILWORTH 


Pierce Gaveston—his execution and character—associations connected wrth Ken- 


tlworth—Italian boy —contrast between domestick and wandering haints—ruins 
of the castle 


Porter—the historwal romance 


feelings excited by a visit here—antique fireplace Miss Jane 


common herd of tourists 


Ow the road from Warwick to Kenilworth, | thought more of 


poor Pierce Gaveston than of Elizabeth and her proud earls. Ed 





ward's gay favourite was tried at Warwick, and beheaded on 
Blacklow Hill, which we passed soon after leaving the town He 
was executed in June ; and [looked about on the lovely hills and 
valleys that surround the place of his last moments, and figured to 
myself very vividly his despair at this hurried leave-taking of this 
It was 


bright world in its brightest spot and hour. Poor Gaveston ! 


not in his vocation to dit Ile was neither soldier nor prelate, her- 


mit nor monk. His political sins, for which he suffered, were no 
offence against good-fellowship, and were ten times more venial 
than those of the * black dog of Arden,” who betrayed and helped 
to murder him. He was the reckless minion of a king, but he must 
have been a merry and pleasant fellow; and now that the world, 
(on our side the water at least,) is grown so grave, one could go 
back with Old Mortality, and freshen the epitaph of a heart that took 


life more gaily 
As we approached the castle of the proud Leicester, I found it 
easier to people the road with the flying Amy Robsart and her 
faithful attendant, with Mike Lambourne, Flibbertigibbet, Richard 
Varney, and the troop of mummers and playe rs, than with the more 
real characters of history ‘To assist the romance, a little [Italian 
boy, with his organ and monkey, was fording the brook on his way 
to the castle, as if its old towers still held listeners for the wander 
ing minstrel. | tossed him a shilling from the carriage window, and 
while the horses slowly torded the brook, asked him in his own de- 
licious tongue, where he was from 
Non’ di Firenze, signore I" 
* And where 
“Ta! al caste 
' 


Come from Florence and bound to Kenilworth! 


are you volng 


Who would not 





grind an organ and sleep under a hedge, to answer the hail of the 


passing traveller in terms like these’? I have seen many a beggar 
in Italy, whose inheritance of sunshine and leisure in that delicious 
clime I could have found it in my heart to envy, even with all its 
concomitants of uncertainty and want; but here was a bright-faced 
and inky-eyed child of the sun, with his wardrobe and means upon 
his back, travelling from one land to another, and loitering wherever 
there was a resort for pleasure, without a frend or a care; and, 
upon my life, TL could have donned his velveteen jacket, and with his 
cheerful heart to button it: over, have shouldered his organ, put my 
trust int forestieri, and kept on for Kenilworth. There really is, I 
thought, as I left him behind, no profit or reward consequent upon a 
life of continement and toil; no moss ever gathered by the unturned 
stone, that repays, by a thousandth part, the loss of even this poor 
boy's share of the pleasures of change What would not the tardy 
winner of fortune give to exchange his worn-out frame, his unlove- 
able and furrowed features, his dulled senses, and his vain regrets, 
for the elastick frame, the unbroken spirits, and the redeemable, yet 
not oppressive poverty of this Florentine regazzo? The irre- 
coverable gem of youth is too often dissolved, like the pearl of 
Cleopatra, in a cup which thins the blood and leaves disgust upon 
the lip 

The magnificent ruins of Kenilworth broke in upon my moralities, 
anda crowd of halt and crippled ciceron: beset the carnage-door as 
we alighted at the outer tower. ‘The neighbourhood of the Spa ot 
Leamington, makes Kenilworth a place of easy resort; and the 
begvars of Warwickshire have discovered that your traveller 1s more 
liberal of his com than your sitter-at-home 


1 small, ¢« op saddle-horses, clustered around the gate, 


Some dozens of pony 


chaises at 





assured us that we should not muse alone amid the ruims of Eliza 


beth’s princely gift to her favourite We passed into the tlt-yard 


leaving on our left the tower in which Edward was contined, now 
the only habitable part of Kenilworth 


to an old seneschal, 


It gives a comfortable shelter 


who stands where the giant probably stood, with 


Fhlibbertigibbet under his doublet for a prompter, but itis not the 


tail of a rhyme that serves now for a passport 
Kenilworth, as it now stands, would probably disenchant almost 
any one of the gorgeous dreams conjured up by reading Scott's ro 


mance Yet itis one of the most superb ruims ia the world. Ir 
would searce be complete to a novel-reader, naturally, without 
warder at the wate, ar 


through the embrasu horseman in armo 





} 
should pace over the d seen polishi 


his cuirass through the opening gate; while on the airy bartiza 


should be observed a lady in hoop and farthingale, philandering with 
my lord of Leiester in silk doublet and rapier In the plaice of 
this, the visiter enters Kenilworth as I have already described, 





and stepping out into the tilt-yard, he sees, on an elevation before 
him, a fretted and ivy-covered rum, relheved like a cloud-castle on 
the sky; the bright blue olane of the western heavens shining 
through window and broken wall, flecked with waving and lux 
uriant leaves, and the crusted and ornamental pinnacles of tottering 


masonry and sculpture just leaning to their fall, though the founda- 


tions upon which they were laid, one would still think, might sustain 
the firmament. The swelling root of a creeper has lifted that arch 
from its base, and the protruding branch of a chance-sprung tree, 
(sown perhaps by a field-sparrow) has unseated the key-stone of the 
next; and so perish castles and reputations, the masonry of the 
human hand, and the fabricks of human forethought; not by the 
strength which they feared, but by the weakness they despised ! Little 
thought old John of Gaunt, when these rudely-hewn blocks were 
heaved into their seat by his herculean workmen, that, after resisting 
fire and foe, they would be sapped and overthrown at last by a vine- 
tendril and a sparrow! 

Clinging against the outer wall, on that side of the castle over- 
looking the meadow, which was overflowed for the aquatick sports of 
Kenilworth, stands an antique and highly ornamental fire place, 
which belonged, doubtless, to the principal hall. The windows on 
either side looking forth upon the fields below, must have been those 
from which Elizabeth and her train observed the feats of Arion and 
his dolphin; and at all times, the large and spacious chimney-place, 
from the castle’s first occupation to its last, must have been the 
centre of the evening revelry, and conversation of its guests It 
was a hook whereon to hang a reverie, and between the roars of 


vulgar laughter which assailed my ears from a party lolling on the 


grass below, I contrived to figure to myself, with some distinctness, 


s who had stood about it A visit to Kemlworth, 


without the deceptions of fancy, would be as disconnected from our 





the personag 


usiasm on the subject as from any other scene with 





previous en 


which it had no relation. The general effect at first, in any such 


spot, is only to dispossess us, by a powerlul violence, of the che 
rished picture we had drawn of it in imagination ; and it is only 
after the real recollection has taken root and ripened—atter months, 
t may be—that we can fully bring the visionary characters we have 
drawn to inhabit wt. If I read Kemlworth now, I see Mike Lam- 
bourne stealing out, not from the ruined postern which I clambered 
through, over he aps of rubbish, but from a little gate that turned 
noiselessly on its hinges, in the unreal castle built ten years ago in 
my brain 


I had wandered away from my companion, Miss Jane Porter, to 


climb up a secret staircase in the wall, rather too ditlicult of ascent 
jor a female foot, and trom my elevated position | caught an acct 
dental view of that distinguished lady through the arch of a gothick 
window, with a background of broken architecture and follage— 
presenting, by chance, perhaps the most fitting and admirabi pic 
ture of the authoress of the Seottish Chiets, that a paimter in his 


brightest hour could have fancied Miss Porter, with her tall and 


striking figure, her noble face, (said by Sir Martin Shee to have ap- 


proached nearer in its youth to his beau ideal of the female features 


than any other, and st 


pOSSessin 


y the remains ot uncommon beauty, 


is at all times a person whom it would be diflicult to see without a 


admiration. But standing, as [| saw her at 


feeling of involuntary 
that moment, motionless and erect, in the mourning dress, with 
dark feathers, which she has worn since the death of her beloved 
and gifted sister, her wrists folded across, her large and still beauti- 


ful eyes fixed on a distant object in the view, and her nobly-cast h- 





neaments reposing in their usual calm and benevolent tranquility, 
while, around and above her, lay the material and breathed the spirit 
over which she had held the first great mastery—it was a tableau 
rivant which I was sorry to be alone to see 

Was she thinking of the great mind that had evoked the spirits of 
the ruims she stood among—a mind in which (by Sir Walter's own 
confession) she had first bared the vein of romance which breathed 


) 


so freely for the world’s delight Were the visions which swee p 





with such supernatural distinctness and rapidity through the imagi- 


nation of genius—visions of whieh the millionth portion ts probably 


scarce communicated to the world in a literary lfetime—were 


Elizabeth's courtiers, Elizabeth's passions, secret hours, interviews 


with Lerester—were the inprisoned king's mghts of loneliness and 





» his hopes, his indignant, but unheeded thoughts—were all the 
le circumstances, real or imaginary, of which that proud castle 
ht have been the scene, througing in these few moments of re 
verie through her lancy 

f } ' 


fections, and had the beaut 


Or was her! busy with its Kindly af 





vy andinterest of the scene but awakened 


a thought of one who was most wont to number with her the sands 


ol those brighter hours 

Who shall say Uhe very question would perhaps startle the 
thoughts beyond recall—so elusive are even the most angelick of the 
mind's unseen Visitants 


wave recorded here the speculations of a mome 


over the wall of Nemiworth, but as | descended by the widdy stair 
ise, a peal of r de laughter broke from the party int fosse bye 
ow, and | could not but speculate on the ditference between the va 
ous Classes whom curiosity draws to the spot Ihe dist shed 
i iL conceives a romane wh i¢ i s e& word, comes 

* same Cuis¢ ind is trea but w e same res ctas t s 
| old porter makes no dis ( Ss © i crow 
ira tlie rocers wile whos AS orl eo © gTass, LOOKS a t 
‘ RK cray ia j in exterio roniy stand 5 i ks 
uTst Is Well Gresscud, a crelo ‘ io superiour ’ ‘ 
lady, whom she presumes is out like herself on a day's pleasuring 
One comesand goes like e other, and is lorgotten alike by the be 
vars at the gate and the seneschal within, and thus invisibly ar 
suspected, before our very eves, does ge s gather its golden frurt, 


and while we walk ina } ain and common | ice wor d, w“ i cuollihnon 


place and sordid thoughts and feelings, the gifted walk side by side 
with us ia a world of their own—a world of which we see distant 


glimpses in their after creations, and marvel m what unsunned 


;muune its gems of thought were gathered ! 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES. 
NEWBURYPORT. 
To Professor John W. Francie, M. D 

My pear stk—I wrote you a long letter yesterday, but did not 
get through a tenth part of what was crowding on my mind. Every 
tree, shrub and hill, seem to teem with the shades of a race of 
people now no more, and invite me to converse with them, and not 
to mingle with those now busy about me; but I doubt whether it 
be wise or profitable to indulge im these feelings too often; it must 
be done once in awhile to prepare us to pass off as others have 
done, and to reconcile us to this law of our nature. Some three- 
quarters of a century ago, a small strip of Newbury lying on the 
Merrimack, was set off from the old town, and called Newburyport. 
rhis small territory was inhabited by those directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in commerce, and found it inconvenient for them to do their 


municipal business at a distance from their place of abode ; and, 





perhaps, too, sometimes the agricultural interests were thought to 
clash with the commercial, and if the people thought so, that was 
} ‘ 


enough to tnduce them to have separate corporations There has 


ina century in New-England, for some 





been a struggle tor more 


portion of large towns to be made new towns, probably from the 


' 


inconvenience of attending primary assembiies, and from the ambi- 





tion of some to hold o s in the new corporations. This dispo- 


ition has shown itself very prominently in the county of Essex 


Salem has been divided and subdivided ; Ipswichand Newbury have 
shared the same fate ; the only great town m the county that has 


ned its integrity in the sorl, is the large town of Andover, and 





us has been im jeopardy in high party umes. These primary as- 


semblies are schools for young statesmen. One of the officers of 


smallest corporation must make himself acquainted with the 


' 
rules and orders of deliberate bodies, be well read in the statute- 


books, to pres de with credit in a town meeting The boys attend 


t 


ese assemblies, and at that ave are so attentive that, if they had the 
' j 


they could presic 


i 


contidence e inaregular assembly. This instruction 


coming trom imitation, has, in every age, been found to contain sa- 


lutary lessons I'he Spartan youths passed from listeners with- 


out effort, and were remarkably expert in tinding the best method of 


meeting a question In Athens, where eminence was gained only 
through the medium of eloquer 


e, but few of the aspirants for pub- 


ck notoriety ever succeeded. Inthe best ages of the Arabian intelli- 


gence and freedom, the boys attended all the debates im all their as- 
sembles, and they had many in which questions of law and equity 
were discussed. ‘Their tales teach us how much these lads bad 


en hearing their decisions in their mock- 


entered in disguise, found practical hints for his 


earned, when the caliph, o 


courts, which he 


judgments on the next day. One reason why the sons of the 


go 





opulent in England, and more particularly in this country, have 
been pushe d out of the way by those of humbler condition, arose 


from the fact that boys in the common wal 





s of life commingled 
with soldiers and orators, and atte nded all publick meetings, and 
soon learned to talk, to train, and do almost anything that was in the 
pathway of life I have seen boys, at twelve years of age, ma- 
neuvre a military company with ease and precision, rarely found in 
anv one who receives his military honours after he has reached 
his twenty-fifth year. ‘This early exercise of our faculties gives us 
an aptitude for almost everything we are called to perform, and is 
the basis of our character for shrewdness. Experience produces 
confidence, and this confidence is the foundation of ability. Habits 


You could not lose a 


of observation fixed early, last through life 
son of a border yeoman, of ten vears old, in the most extended wil- 


He could find the 





derness in New- England north from the south 


side of a tree by the moss, @! d trace the streams down to the rivers 


Che territury on which this town stands 1s probably smalier than that 
occupied by anv other in the United States, but it has been distin- 


{ ] 














guished for a dense, moral and enlightened population The inha- 
tants have been, generally sp iking, careful of their schools. Here 
vere est shed the first mfant schools in the world, having been 
put in operation several vears before those in Switzerland. I ascer- 
ed this fact some vears s e by a thoro examination of the 
subye I need not remind vou that this town ts the birthplace of 
o countrvn » 1 s, the « raver at machinist, or 
properly the great ventor, who is now in England, where he will 
robably spend the rema er ol ns days His life has been an 
eve one \W e« enced ost every plan to advance 
) i factures, W msidered as | Every dithe y was 
own s wa seme l nenvy, Out more trom orance, Op- 
ysed = ns a ed at his t s Hlis means were 
small, and s expenses la . t he id a on frame, and a per 
severance that nothing could break dow lie staved long enough 
n this co rv to awake is ot enterprise, and to see many ol 
s ve ons s . t ‘ t et s for ] gland, and t 
s t s not Vavs bee sirew vith Vers The tame of a 
t rist \ st ore < ne CAS Is SO Ne V 
‘ ed with \ e V we tho ht of the 
uv ¥ see v t ‘ ind oOlte @stly eveve it some 
share of the ventors oO velongs to the Disputes frequently 
ifise among them, not easily to © st ed even by those who are 
supposed to be we acquainted with such st tnects. The mechanical 
nventor, as well as the author, passes under a constant review ; and 
many who never had an orgiral thought, cry out that they are rob 


bed ; and all this would be nothing, if, im the end, they were sure to 
tiud wise and just judges 


The commercial part of this ancient town of Newbury, was pros- 
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The fisheries, ship-building, and lumber 
The West Indies 
and the Mediterranean ports were their general marts of traffick. 
Their best fish commanded Spanish gold better than any other ar- 
ticle. The inhabitants of this place were always patriotick. In the 


perous many years ago. 
trade were pursued with activity and success 


war of 1745, their vessels, artificers and soldiers, were at the taking 
of Louisburgh. In the French war of 1755 to 1763, they were ac- 
tive on the frontiers of Canada. In the revolutionary conflict they 
had their share of the exertions made for the salvation of the coun- 
trv. In the French war of 1798, they made great efforts to defend 
their commerce ; two sloops of war were built and equipped ina 
shorter time than had ever been before known. These vessels were 
manned, as it were, by acclamation, by the bravest and hardiest 
seamen that ever made a cruise against a foe. Many entered 
the service for a single cruise, who had been officers of merchant- 
men, burning to avenge themselves for the insults and losses they 
had met with from the lawlessness of French privateers. From the 


time this war was ended until 1807, while the United States had the 





carrying trade, our commerce flourished, and this place felt its bene- 
ficial effects . buta « hange came over the commerce of our country 
with the restrictive system, and no portion of the peoy le felt the 
embargo-laws, non-intercourses and war so severely as those of this 
town, a great portion of whose property was in ships, which rotte d 


ldom com: alone. In this 





at the wharves. Evils se 

business a desolating fire swept over the most valuable portion of 

the city, and devoured, in a single night, the hard earnings of many 

years. A third, at least, of the inhabitants were involved in the 

calamity ; but the people are industrious, frugal and persevering, 
1 ; 


and are rising slowly from this train of disasters. The mackerel 





and whale fisheries are, | think, to redeem the commerce of the 


town; and the manufacturing by steam-engines, which Is com 
menced here, will add greatly to its prosperity. It should give every 
patriot great de light to see this old county of Essex rnsu uw to its 
former comparative glones For nearly two centuries the peo le of 
Essex have bled in every fight for our country, by sea and lar 

Their bones are scattered from their own soil to the north, to the 
south, and the west. They have fought under every commander ot 


distinction through all the aves of our struggles they have assist 





ed to swell the population of the west, and to faciliiate the com 
merce of the world. Go where vou may, they are there—and there, 


as a body. doing good 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


FROM THE WINDOW OF MY DORMITORY. 


BY A CONTEMPLATIVE GENTLEMAN 


NUMBER ONE INTRODUCTORY 


I am a bachelor, dear reader! This | deem necessary to premise, 
lest, peradventure, regarding me as one of that class whose fate 


is sealed, 


—— as if the genius of their stars had writ it, 


you should deem me traitor to my sworn alliance. For what has a 


Benedict to do with things out of the window, when his gentle wile 
—(what sweet phraseology this last! How prettily it looks printed ') 
his “gentle wife” with her quiet eye, her sewing and rocking chair 
on one side, and his duplicates and triplicates, in the shape of a 
round chunk of a baby, fat as a butter-ball; two or three roguish 
urchins, with tops and wooden horses, and a fawn-like, pretty 
daughter, of some nine years, with her tresses adown her neck, and 
a volume of Miss Edgworth's ** Harry and Lucey” in her hand, which 
she is reading by the fading twilight—demand and invite his attention 
on the other 

No, my dear reader, Tam not married! If I were, I should have 


brief leisure to gaze by the hour from my dormant window Dor 


mant window! Thereby hangsatale' Not one only, but m ny 
tales; ride the “ Lives of the Poets.” If I had hinted in the be- 


ginning that my dormitory was lighted by a dormant window, it 


would 





iciently have indicated to the sagacious reader my pec 





liar state To tom or her not imitiated in all the mysteries appertain 
ing to localities In are it cilies, a dl the “"WaVS ar ] means whereby 
single ger tlemen ma ige to keep the grim enc y at bay, I w 
merely hint that dormant windows are sacred tous single gentleme 
particularly to poets and certain fundless members of the dite 
The y are si! ite on the rool, protruding above it like the rampant 
nasal organ of the Knight of La Mane trom the eo s ‘ 
physiognomy, himself recumbent, and the barber's | ve 

vpon his sconce ‘The apartment to wh they admit the light of 
heaven ts « ed the attick certaimiv @ most Classical appe s0n— 
but in v ir parlance it is degradingly veleped “a garret.” I al- 
ways hold a preference for atticks and dormant « ows I do not 
therety >< enage © intere f ee 1 
this confess consicde s r ‘ ds of Cras 
Gurard, or Astor, la tto do with my choice No, courte 
loiterer ahethnerot needle or cigar over this column, [beg vou w 
not for a moment our such an une rita SUS) l t 
room in an attick Craws 0 e tenderiv and consiace elv i ‘ 
purses of single livers, cannot be dened I prefer an attick f 
many good a Ve ty reasons. A basement ts too low too low, 
terally and ratively. It as base, both nominally and literally It 


is, nevertheless, convenient to the street and to the kitchen’! But I 


eschew this Comiciliary sult division altogetner I our teet lower than 


the pare It is associated too mtimately with our last abiding-place 
I cannot abide the basement 


as it is called by way ef fashionable misnomer, is of course unat- 


The attick is cheap r! The first floor, 


rated materially, I could see 





tainable. In all the dwellings in Gotham, this “ flat,” as it is hke- 
wise denominated, is appropriated to drawing-room and parlour 
Couch or laver never desecrate its precincts; for here stand the 
long, polished dining-table, the eighteen chairs, the carpet, piano, 
centre-table, looking-glasses, and sideboard of the establishment 
Reader, this floor of two rooms, separate or made one by folding 


doors intervening, is sacred to the god who presides over eating 





His name, if there be such a heathenish deity set down in Tooke's 
Pantheon, has slipped from my memory, or I would give it you 


The second floor, so called, 





which 1s properly the t but mo 


dern language s not used to eXpress, but merely convey, ideas.) is 


It contains siceping-rooms and 


still more sacred than the last | 


withal, sleeping-rooms containing douAle beds You can see, com 
! 


passionate reader, with * half an eve,” (as the speculators in Wa 


beauties mvisible to two whole 


street say, in pomting out natural 


ones, when they would sell estates on paper,)—with halfan eve, my 


dear reader, you can see that this floor, thus qualitied, is no caravat 
sary for asingle gentleman. I yet aspire to sucha room! The thir 
floor is the legitimate dormitory of the * single-hearted,” provided 
alwavsa fourth floor intervene not between this and the gar ( 


I would say But this floor hath this objection it is tually and 


pertinac oOusi¥, in a houses in Man iatlan, mevcoombed , despe 


rately cut up and partit oned off into the merest slips, that fit am 











almost as closely as his coffin Thev contain, bv actual appraise 
ment, a narrow laver-stand, one chair, and a cot-bed, so narrow that 
one would apprehend a fall if he moved im his sleep, were he 1 
comfortably assured of the impossibility of such an adventure, atte 
taking a second glance at the tnendly proximity of eiwos a 
the room Il hke a roomy room. Such boxes are not est 
s no room In them Perversion of language t sto term the 
seven by nines as they are! It was in May Is rooms. We 
change our lodg s every May mor in this city st reade 
as reguiariy as our g sires did t r rufiied s sw 
those tidy days, was every other mo heaven save the 
mark ' if ‘ re once 1a week, do, we t k, suflicn 
homaue the s tof B nmel! Diekies t is iw 
phrase it these degenerate days ' Bat la Css 
and episodical, lor w ]l crave vo ndulgenee, kin ' l 
Was set yg lodgings ola May mor a gentect vate boa 
Have y another floor above s l red ¢ pretty 

(I am very susceptible of pretty faces tille ade ch re 

She looked at me steadily and anxio Vlora ynent iy 
ing me from the apex of my erat aT »> thes vy, verv s \ 
worn toes of my boots My lea ne s, COs ute ‘ a bla 
satin hat, rroned that verv morning for the ninth time, and all the 
whitish places renewed With lnk, sO that it shone like silk It Was 
presentabie, or at least I felt myself to be so in it ller eves | 
gered overit for an mstant, and, as I the ght, approvingly, before 
she replied, and then dropped to my stock, vest, and bosom Ihe 
first bore the scrutiny with confidence ; it was of silk velwet, and 
only slizhtly defaced The vest was of valencia, and worn at ‘ 





about the pocke ts, trom the prot ision Of suncry pennies and a pet 








knife. These d ons were, however, invisible My black 
broadcloth coat, very opportunely buttoned by the second butter 
concealed :t My shirt besom passed well; yet she cast her eve 


down to see if T had wristbands. I put my hands gravely behind 


me. Her mventory of the coat seemed less satisfactory ; at least so 
said her eve Woman's eve is a natural telltale ; he that runs may 
read it. I flatter myself m possessing peeuliar tact at reading this 


pretty picture-book with wondertul accuracy Her eve expressed, 





though with searce percept e shade, dissatistactior My coat was 

ndoubtedly a perfect c¢ it fitted me well I had had it po 
my back only a twelvemonth from the tailors, when | made my 
search the May pre eding to Migings It was now colourless ; that 
is, black. Possibly it might have acknowledyed a shueht modificatior 
of black ir ‘ ion to aid eate shade of gray It was al 

lintless It had been well brushed that mort ng and by « t of 
brushing, it could rt be told, I verily believe, a short distance « 
from the tinest bombazine It once | een graced by | els 
but when the late fashion came yund, Thad them taken off. There 
was economy t l ves e lo | ef t u l« 
der mv coat altogethe mr faut. But woman's tact and pene 
tration! Oh, wou 

! . t¢« 
1 \ , t 

Fortune flavourt wrete who is tO Pass ‘ deal of v« T 
s \ at s¢ nee ] iw re 


One ca ‘ Ile « ke 
\ ‘ re ‘ bl ‘ t« * ‘ 
| vay i ~ ) | s { owe 
0 e¢ rT ‘ ‘ we Scie’ ss ey ‘ 
‘ nents. A t s ee 
st twe eve s ‘ ‘ 
. | » this ' | , ‘ 


< 4 i 
ive heen so be , lal ) ed 
Jane Dowr ’ u ‘ ve | ‘ y 
KETC el belore © whe | saw ‘ t | 1a pass | 
ould not conce t But I 1 best ve let it ren ed yw 
my coat pocket It did not beneht me; Dat rather coming seit 
such questior able shape to the aid of its frend, the trousers, it ope 


v the lurking devil im her eye, to mv 


have them * taken in” when the dghis came about, and * let out” 
when the ful/s had the ascendent)—their fashion was indisputable 


My boots we re 


thlv polished ; the heels were worn a little one- 


sided, but, thank heaven' as she stood in front of me. she could 
not discern this contingent feature ; and also there had been a rip— 


merely a rip, sir-—on one side of the left boot, which had been care- 


fully closed with a neat patch Her eve rested ow much these 





women understand’ how faithfully they discriminate! Verily, I 
stand in fear of the whole sex for full twenty seconds upon that 
ttle, very little pate whieh aman, with his obtuser organs, would 
never, upon my honour, certamly nerer would have detected Oh, 
woman, woman is voung and pretty ones | mea the a i! 
and then glanced to a pair otk gloves, somewhat soiled, held, for 
certain obvious reasons ded together m mv hand 
l Ss wholes veV i } ventory ol my pers ihbamliments, con 

s ed about twentyv-« t seconds by the w ] I wear a watch ' 
It ts of massive silve withasnu e case and a double case It had 
et my great ces It was now and st 8 later nos ; 
the ‘ okeTs Wo ttake an! 

Yes, sir < ‘ st reply tomy \ there is a large 
roo the garret,”” at er pretty curled at she said it, Cupid 
betrie ‘ l saw ‘ OK mV Ch a ‘ 

Svinpatiisu der t reer ea k became 
after certa ! Ssary ehminaries betwe the wndlady and 
veelt miteres onlv to the r s ¢ ct a, but which 

y were a ste ee ‘ vi m my draw- 

oom, parlour iTry, Cormitory, Kitcle ‘ study. It became, 
‘ i iiv, mv It w * ‘ > ©, % ct ny thes 

‘ ely the te of the t SS. eo « room to the 
the tre * Lhis s Nas} | it mudway, and 

ecay t fur e! {, Was crted a dorm t 

‘ ] sw ¥ Was ACCHSS t at of three steps 
. ' eot the irtinent ihe upper one was 

] ‘ 7 t I am now ss i ard at the 
‘ WW ] sa ® NOOK © tre ‘ om the 
S ' l ! re ‘ I si ere at eve ny 

Wat ‘ " cle of ‘ = be ‘ 1 love a 

’ You ‘ ‘ eave ‘ ‘ «reach of kitehe 

sand s ’ seOWwlves é ve * and heme of the 

cets, Ww " . 0 t of ve try, ¢ spread 
‘ I ' vn ‘ out ‘ ped uy 

s ‘ s ‘ { » What a \ ‘ ree ze 
N ta tk t ‘ ‘ 4 S ! t ‘ ‘ , h ite 

¢ streets, but ‘ Veet ca ol suns nthe ‘ iathe sand 

" spices ‘ i » the *, meadows a irdens over 
\ chit has pass I int ts s the ¢ »to “co try 
‘ i oxy cand money ane t lear ive 
them ail by going two pair of stairs higher than fashion will allow 


From my att A window, then, courteous reader, we will look 


for { s ets that shall both benefit our shies, and 
‘ al, contr « to our divertisement Phis paper os only intre 

« v there lt Kk, at © it, patie reader, to the excel 
eneyv Oo y comy mish lor whe ituant ‘ yood company 
e is loth to take leave so« and hes hand hagersiong in the trendly 
grasp, ere the tongue can reluctantly repeat “ farewe — i 





SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN TILE PRESS, 


MARGULERITE DE VALOIS, 
Manerverire pe Vacors, consort of Henri of 


Navarre, afterwards 


Hen: the f ' of Fy ‘ was, al e period of our narrative n 
the tull erfal’ ot Valled beauty st en by het 
ascent «¢ rms, i arch claimed ori er tives h spring 
ba belle Cha e Pa N Was the a cllatio unmernted 
(Chiselled by the A ’ \ ove © upon the 
view tl es ss ovely s ec other ter a ‘ scowl 
of sav fatterers, f ‘ M erite t . ‘ ‘ 
fla {Ve I i and we 
i \ { ne r ste ‘ ‘ ow ed 
t t s ‘ as ‘ Wie \ ‘ I ‘ 
\I ‘ ‘ vely Ww ew twe a 
‘ . ones vi 

. ‘ i in thew 

i ‘ r t r 
\ How ‘ ve it r 
fia 

. ‘ I 
‘ nent 


‘ ; I i dnfted 
/ . f y f * wne st belle 
s? , j 7 ‘ Ihe the true Me 


‘ 


d well to hken them to the fingers of the 

—_ » Aurora e dvec ew-steeped vere t snowiest and 
maliest ever beheld d we need scarcely inform the diserm 
at r reader w t sort ol feet are sure to accompany such hands 


The fashion of my trousers—~(for | used carefully to| nor of what sort of beauties such tiny feet give unerring evidence 
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Marguerite’s feet, therefore, we need scarcely say, were those of a 
fairy, and the ankles that sustained them as fairy-like as their feet. 

Of her attire, which was gorgeous as her beauty, we dare scarcely 
hazard a description. We shrink beneath the perilous weight of 
its magnificence. Brilliants flamed like stars thick set amid her dusky 
tresses. Besprent with pearls, her stomacher resembled a silvery 
coat of mail. Cloth of gold constituted her dress, the fashion of 
which was peculiar to herself; for it was remarked of her that she 
never appeared in the same garb twice; and that the costume in 
which she was seen the last was that in which she appeared to the 
greatest advantage Be this as it may, upon the present occasion, 
she had studied to please—and she who pleased without stady, 
could scarce fail to charm when it was her aim to do so. Around 
her fair throat hung a necklace of cameos, while in one hand mig- 
nonnement engantelé, as Rabelais hath it, she held a kerchief fringed 
with golden lace, and in the other a fan of no inconsiderable power 
of expansion 

We feel how imperfect is this description 
the mantle of Vandyk has fallen, and who alone could do justice 
to her beauty, shall paint her for you 

In accomplishments, Marguerite might vie with any queen on 
record. Gifted with the natural eloquence of her grandsire, Francis 
the first, her own memoirs amply testify her literary attainments— 
while her unpre meditated reply, in elegant latinity, to the bishop 
of Cracovia, may be brought in evidence of the extent of her clas- 


Maclise, upon whom 


sical information, proving her no unworthy descendant, as she was 
the inheritress of the kingdom and of the name, of the amiable and 
virtuous Marguerite de Valois, spouse of Henri d'Albret, king of 
Navarre, and authoress of the Heptameron, and of the Merrow dune 
ame Peécheresse and surnamed la Margue rite des Margue rite—or 
pearl of pearls, Marguerite was the frend of the arts, and cultiva 
tor of por sy; and if ber predecessor could boast of the friendship of 
Melancthon and Clement Marot, she was not 
devotion of Ronsard and Brantéme, besides a host of mimor lum- 
naries. But if she had many friends and panegyrists, she had like- 
wise numerous enemies and detractors; and to discover how busy 


less fortunate im the 


scandal was with her reputation, we have only to turn to the pages 
of the Divorce Satirique, published under the name, and with the 
sanction of her husband, Henri the fourth 

Her life, a mixture of devotion and levity, presents one of those 
singular anomalies of which her sex have occasionally furnished ex 
amples , calling her 
(for Marguerite, though profligate, does 
dissembler, like the rest of her family.) can only be reconciled upon 
such grounds as those on which the poet Shelly seeks to harmonize 
the enormities, and yet continuous pravers and prostrations of the 
ruthless Cenci. n his preface 
to the noble tragedy of that name, a tragedy which, in our esteem, 
is worthy to be ranked with the Lear of Shakspeare, * in a catho- 
The 


anv sho 


and which, without sincerity im question, 


not appear to have been a 


* Religion,” he acutely remarks, 


lick has no connexion with any one virtue most atrocious vil- 


lain may be rigidly devout, and, without 


k to established 


faith, confess himself to be so. Religion pervades intensely the 
whole frame of society, and is, according to the temper of the mind 
which it inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge , 
never a check.” Marguerite, we have observed, was no hypocrite ; 
her undisguised excesses attest the very reverse. Wath her, reli- 
gion was a passion. One half of her existence was abandoned to 
around of indulgences, the other to exercises of devotion, or to 
what would bear the name of devotion hear three 
masses a day—une haute, les deux autres petites, would communi- 
cate thrice a week, and perform sundry acts of self-inflicted pen- 
ance: but this inordinate zeal offered no interruption to her irregu- 
Jarities ; on the contrary, it appeared to lend piquancy to 
Satiated with amusement, she retired to pray with renovated fer- 
vour ; and she issued from her oratory with a new appetite for sin 


She would 


hem 


nor with the darker 
period of her existence, when, in the touching words of the poetical 


With her after-sorrows we have no concern ; 


jesuit, Lemvine, she became— 


Epouse sans epoux, et reine sans royaume 


et noble fantome 


Vaine ombre du passe, grand 

Our business is with the brighter portion of her career—ere care 
had stricken her, or sorrow robbed her of a charm 

} 


Of the grace and elegance of Marguerite de Valois in the dance, 


Brantéme has left us the most rapturous particulars. With lover 


like enthusiasm he dilates upon her mayestick carriage, and indeserib- 


able fascinations ; and the vivid portrait he has taken of the lovely 
quee sketched at some such scene as that we are now 
to describe 
beauty and freshness—a splendid 
} 





attempting 
blooms, breathes, and stands before us in all its original 
* phantom of delight,” sparkl 


ers which 





within that gallery of high-born dames and gallant cav 
he has preserved for the gaze ot the world 

With Crichton’s supremacy in the somewhat trifling, but then 
highly estimated art which 


Teact 


eth lavoltas high, and swift corantos, 


with his perfect mastership of all its difficalties, (for in those days, 


when Italy, Spain, and Germany, and 
France contributed their quota of tig 


almost each province ol 
res and national peculiarities, 
the dance Aad its diffic ulties,) with his uneq ialled possession of all 
its graces, the reader, aware of the universal se ope of his accom 
plishments, must be already acquainted He 
most finished proficient in the dance at a court, 


was accounted the 


each member ot 
which would probably have been considered in the same important 
light in any otherin Europe. Henri the third was passionately fond 
of the amusement, and largely indulged in it. In earlier days, Ca 
tharine de-Medicis had been no less partial to the dance, and Mar 
guerite de Valois, as we know, held it in high esteem. All the 
courtiers, therefore, emulous of distinction in their sovereign’s eyes, 
bestowed unremitting attention upon this accomplishme nt, and it 
was no slight merit to eclipse in skill performers of such consum 
mate ability 


As in the hall of arms—as in the arena eflearnit 
as in the tourney, the chase, or other exercises in which strength or 
dexterity is concerned—so in the ball-room Crichton outstripped 
all competitors. From the inimitable “ constitution of his leg,” it 
would seem, * that he was born under the star of a galliard.” 
Terpsichore might have presided at his nativity 

Whether upon the present occasion Crichton felt inspired by the 
presence and acclamations of the vast assemblage—the gaze of 
which he felt was fixed upon his efforts—or whether he was resolved 
to show how inexhaustible were his energies—we know not; but 
he appeared to surpass himself. Such was the springy lightness 


with which he bounded through the rapid Navarroise, (a species of 
waltz peculiar to the pleasant land from which it derived its name) 
that his foot scarcely seemed to touch the floor, or if it did alight 
upon it, it was only as Anteus acquired fresh vigour from his mother 





earth, to gain elasticity from the momentary contact. A movement 
so rapid and whirling as to have turned the heads of any less prac- 
tised than the admirable Scot and his reyal partner, brought the 
dance to a spirited and striking conclusion. 

All etiquette was forgotten. An irrepresible excitement took 
possession of thé spectators—rira‘s and bravos resounded on all 
sides—the burnished roof of the grand saloon re-echoed with the 
plaudits ; and the effect produced upon the courtly throng by the 
brilliant achievements of the distinguished couple, seemed to be 
precisely similar to that which results from the most electrifying ef- 
fects of the divinities of the ballet 

Never had Marguerite appeared so animated ; even her dames of 
honour were surprised at her unusual elation 

“ Mon-dieuw! I have never seen ber majesty execute that dance 
with so much spirit since I first beheld it,” said La Fosseuse, “ when 
her partner was Henri of Navarre, and the occasion of her espor sal.”’ 

* Her majesty has all the air of a bride now,” returned La Re- 
bours, pensively his fair demviselle, whom Marguerite im her 
memoirs terms “* une fille malicicuse, qui ne m'aimoit pas,” became 
shortly afterward the chief favourite of Henri of Navarre. It might 


be presentment. 


** Poh!” replied La Torigni, “I remember the mght La Fosseuse 
speaks of well ; by my reputation, I have reason to do so Henn 
of Navarre was a mere lump of rusty armour compared with the 


chevalier Crichton, who vaults inthe dance as if he had stolen the 
Nor does Madame Marguerite appear insensible 


She look like a bride! ma foi, you ought to know 


wings of Icarus 
to the 
better, Demoiselle 
sure to aflect a bashfulness, and vou cannot lay any excess of that 


change, 
Rebours : even if she have it not, your bride is 
sort to Madame Marguerite’s charge at the present moment.” 

* Why no,” replied La Rebours, * not exactly ; but Henri makes 
a charming partner” 

“ As to 
Torigni, 
you re collect that n 

** Perfectly,” re | hec 
it was Mars, now Apollo and Venus are in conjunction.’ 

While Marguerite de Valois remained panting within Crichton’s 


hand retained within his own, and her waist stil 
encircled by the other— 


ve spirit with which she dances,” continued the sprightly 
“her nuptial ball was nothing to tt But what say you! 
ght, I dare say, Seigneur Abbé de Brantéme 


Brantéome with a significant glance—* then 





arms, with one 
with her eves, to the neglect of all observ. 
ers, passionately fixed upon his gaze, a masked cavalier, enveloped 
ina black domino, and wearing a hat surmounted with sable plumes, 
accompanied by a dame, whose features were concealed by a violet 
coloured vizard, took up a position opposite to them 

* Do you note Do you mark their caressing hands?" 
asked a cavalier of his companion 

** | do—I do,’’ was the reply 


their looks! 


* Look again 
* My eves dazzle—I can see no longer.” 
* You are satistied, then!” 

* Satished ! head burns—my 


bursting—horrible emotions possess me 


heart throbs almost to 


He aven give me strengta 


oh—iny 





to conquer them— prove—prove him false— prove that—and 

** Have I not proved it!—No matter; you shall hear him avow 
his pertidy with his own lips—shall behold him seal it with his kisses 
Will that content you?” 

The maiden’s reply, if her agitation permitted her to make any, 
was unheard in the din of a fresh burst of musick, which struck up 
in answer toa wave of Du Halde’s wand. The grave and some- 
what grandiose character of the strain, announced an accompani- 
ment to the Pavanne d'Espagne, a dance not inaptly named after 
the strutting bird of Juno, which had been recently introduced from 
the court of Madrid into that of Paris, by the ambassadors of Philip the 
second, and which, in consequence of the preference entertained for tt 
by Marguerite de Valois, was, notwithstanding that its solemn and 
stately pace harmonized more completely with the haughty carriage 
of the grandees of Spain than with the livelier bearing of the French 
now greatly m vogue among the latter 
As, in accordance with the haughty prelude to the figure, a slow 


breathing of the proud minstrelsy of Old Castile, in- 


noblesse, 


train, 


martial s 


terrupted at intervals by the hollow roll of the Moorish atabal—he 


drew his lofty person to its utmost height, his eyes the while blazing 
with chivalrous fire, awakened by the vaunting melody, and his 


noble features lighted up with a kindred expression, the beholder 
might well have imagined that in him he beheld some glorious des- 
cendant of the Cid, or mighty inheritor of the honours of the re- 
nowned Pelayo 

Advancing toward the queen of Navarre, with a grave and pro- 


found salutation, he appeared to solicit the honour of her hand, to 


which courteous re quest Margue rite, who, for the nonce, assumed 


juetry of an ifanta of the blood 
answered by conceding 
lovely fingers which Ronsard had likened, as the reader knows, to 
the rosy digits of the daughter of the dawn. 


and state 


ill the hauteur and august co 


him the 


roval, disdainfully tips of those 


Here began that slow 
the dance obtained its designa- 


Hand in hand they sailed 


ly procession from which 


and im which its grace consisted 


down the saloon, 
Like two companion barks on Cydnus’ wave, 
a prouder couple never graced those festive halls. With a pace 
mayestick as that ofa king about to receive the crown of his ances- 
try, did Crichton pursue his course. Murmurs of admiration marked 
his steps 
Nor was Marguerite de Valois without her share of admiration, 
though our gallantry may be called into question, if we contess that 
the meed of applause was chiefly bestowed on Crichton. With the 
fair queen of Navarre, we have observed, this dance 
cial favourite, and justly so, 
excelle d 


was an espe- 
for it was the one in which she most 
In its slow measure, the spectator had full leisure to con- 
template the gorgeous majesty and resplendent loveliness of her 
person; In its pauses, her surpassing dignity and queenly grace 
were brought into play ; In its gayer passage s—tor even this grave 
dance had a pleasant admixture of spirit, (the sunshine stolen from 
and fire were shown ; 
haughtier movements, was manifested the fine disdain she knew so 
well how to express 

Slowly, meanwhile, glided along Crichton and the queen of Na- 
varre. Neither spoke—neither regarded the other—the bosoms of 
both were too full; Margueriie’s of intense passion ; Crichton’s of 
what emotion it boots not to conjecture. He felt the pressure of 
ber arm upon his own—he felt the throbbing of her breast against 
his elbow, but he returned not the pressure, neither did his heart 
respond to those ardent pulsations. A sudden sadness seemed to 
overspread his features ; and thus in silence did they wander along, 


inhalimg new clouds of flattering incense from each worshiping 


group they passed. 


ts clime)—her animation while in its 





THE FINE ARTS. 





GREENOUGH, THE SCULPTOR. 


Ir is pleasant to contemplate the character which a just view and 
liberal study of the fine arts has impressed upon the artists of the 
United States. There was a time when our men of talent who 
sought distinction as painters, (sculpture was not thought of,) not 
only received education in their art by emigrating to Europe, but 
remained there to practise it. We have now schools and models of 
our own; and although a visit to Europe may serve to improve, by 
giving an Opportunity of observing what men have done in former 
days, our artists need not travel for other instruction, (except as 
other gentlemen travel,) and may return assured of being sought 
and estimated duly at home. 5 

When artists were obliged to go abroad for instruction and em. 
ployment, it was the men of talent and education who abandoned 
their country; and, if painters were found among us, they were 
either Europeans who had not skill or character to support them at 
home, or Americans who were of the same description ; and artists 
were estimated accordingly Now, and for some years back, the 


artist ts known /y Ais profession to be 





rentleman ; and, as Ae knows 


his own value and that of his art, his conduct corresponds with the 
dignity of his pursuit 

Sculpture has become one of the pursuits of our men of education 
and talent—we need not remind our readers of the fame already ac- 

ured by Horatio Greenough. ‘This accomplished gentleman has 
been selected to execute the national statue of W ashington ; and 
the skill and mind of the art- 
ist is apparent,) and selected the block of marble which is destined 


waving made his mo le 1, (that in which 


be vivified by his chisel, he visits his country to examine the site 
his work is to occupy at the capital 


One of our late travellers and best writers, thus speaks of Mr. 


to 


Greenough, with whom he met in Florence 

“I made the acquaintance here, of one of the most attractive and 
interesting, as well as kindest men I ever knew, in the person of 
our sculptor, Greenough.” 

The writer of this communication, from personal knowledge, can 
confirm this eulogium in its full extent ; and is happy to add, that 
the general character of those who profess the fine arts in America, 
is of the same order; although, of course, in various degrees ap- 
proaching so high a standard 





THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 


We have so much neglected theatricals of late, that we fear Mel- 
pomene and Thalia will disown us fora votary, but we will redeem 
our character and give the temples, where they preside in this city, 
g notice Nor let the strictest of our readers 
turn aside and call the subject vain; surely the drama should rank 
among the classick arts: nay, higher than any, for it partakes of all. 
I'he sculptor, the painter, the musician require, 





a more than passin 


S¢ verally, eve, ear 
aud head—the actor needs them all; in his arduous art, something 
of each must mingle to make it perfect. The drama, too, has ever 
accompanied and marked the rise of civilization Euripides and 

as a shining star in the classick diadem of ancient 
and with the close of the bloody Punick wars, first came 
its establishment in Rome 


Sop ocies setit 
Greece 
Then it was considered the arbiter of 
contested idiom or pronunciation, the school of genius, the scourge 
instructive as well as 
' if even it forfeits 
why should the press forbear it ! 


of vice, the guardian of moral truth—the 
amusing relaxation. Why should it be less now 


gy 


that high standing 


PARK THEATRE, 


Mr. Reeve took his farewell of the New-York andience last 
week, but not, we hope, for a long time. His reception by the 
publick was flattering in the extreme, and must have convinced the 
e dress circle was crowd- 
y crammed He ap- 
peared subsequently on Mr. Barnes’ benefit, and was received with 
He is going at the very time he had 
gained a secure footing on the publick mind, but we are happy to 

blanche trom Yates, who declares that the 
Ade Iphi is stagnating without him 


most sceptical of his great popularity. Ti 


ed with ladies, and the house was complet: 





the most enthusiastick shouts 


hear that he has carte 





and his benefit was a 
New-York audi- 
ences, to whos¢ ple asure and amusement no one has more contri- 
buted this veteran comedian. During his engagement, the 
house has been full every evening, and he plave d the round of his 
jaracters with all the spirit and fun that characterized his 
Mrs. Barnes has appeared once or twice, and was 
greeted as an old and established favourite 

Miss Charlotte 
made a very successful debut in “ Juliet.” We do 


Barnes las been also extremely successful, 


| 


solid prool of t { 


the unflagging satisfaction of the 
than 


amusing ¢ 


earlier efforts. 


Barnes has taken her place on the boards, and 
not think she 
has been at all overpraised by the Southrons, and hope she will 
take up her resting-place here, as she would be a valuable addition 
to the corps ad amatique Ol this city 


Mr. Oxley, a young American, and Mr. Bayne, an English actor, 


have made their first bows to a New-York audience; the former 
in * Hamlet,” and the other in * Polonius.” Mr. Bayne played 
the wise chamberlain very creditably, but was nothing extraordi- 


vary ; Mr. Oxley made a decided hit, and vindicated his pretensions 
is much wanted; and his 
faults are those which will diminish with every succeeding day 


by his ** Romeo An actor of his cast 





SOWERY THEATRE. 


Rienzi continues to be played with undiminished attractions, as 
its fiftieth performance sufficiently The manager has 
surrendered the principal character to Ingersoll, and we should not be 
surprised if the piece were to run to its hundredth representation. 
The novelties here are Miss Cushman in opera, and Miss Louisa 
Medina’s splendid melodrame of Lafite, of which more anon. 


ndicates 


NATIONAL THEATRE, 


The note of preparation is busy at the ci-derant Italian opera- 
house in Church-street, which opens as a reguler theatre for tra- 
gedy, comedy, farce, and frolick, on Monday next. We will give 
an account of the doings here the first opportunity. As is gene 
‘rally known, the affair will be conducted by Messrs. Flynn and Wik 

‘ lard, late of the Bowery theatre. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. | 


BOOK TABLE. 


Amone the works of more permanent value recently issued from 
the American press, we may justly include the late edition of Hin- | 
ton’s United States, in two volumes, quarto, edited by Colonel 


Knapp. The original performance of Mr. Hinton appeared in London 
about four years ago, and seems to have been well received by the 
British publick. It was elegantly got up, with superiour and appro- 
riate engravings, and the same may be said of the Boston edition, 
ythe American editor. The work is very properly divided into 
two parts ; part first, embracing the historical annals of the United 
States ; part second, the physical and natural history of the country 
in general, and minute details of the respective states The fidelity 
with which the first part has been executed commends itself to the 
consideration of all in anywise solicitous of becoming well acquaint- 
ed with the first settlement of the colonies, the history of their per- 
secutions and progress, the American revolution, and their subse- 
quent political records. In the second part, the ample and well 
digested details touching the natural and inherent resources of the 
American confederacy; the riches of the soil, and its capabilities ; 
in short, the topographical exhibit of the several sections of the 
Union, with notices of the state of the arts, agricultural, mineralogi- 
cal, and the advancement of science and literature, are judiciously 
handled, and in a manner sufficiently succinct and comprehensive ; 
and the researches of many of our naturalists have been very pro- 
rly had recourse to for the purpose. It is well known that Go- 
yernour Clinton was peculiarly fond of investigations into our natural 
history ; and his letter on the native wheat of western New York is 
here given; a subject of curious inquiry and singular importance 
The labours of the American editor seem to be diffused throughout 
the whole work : in that portion which relates to the history of the 
states he has imbodied, in its appropriate place, additional facts 
concerning the original settlement of Virginia, the early Plymouth 
colony, the settlement of New-England, the settlement of the New- 
Netherlands, ete. Much valuable matter is also now first given of 
many early occurrences at the commencement of the American 
revolution, biographical sketches of many of the patriotick leaders in 
that eventful contest, with details concerning the progress of the 
American navy, and official documents of value, including the in- 
augural addresses of all the presidents. We deem Colonel Kuapp’s 
historical additions as substantial improvements to the first part, 
and might cite several examples of his eminent qualifications in this 
department : the biographical sketch of the soldier Greene is one of 
the most eloquent and soul-stirring memoirs we have ever read 
Colonel Knapp has enriched Hinton with much additional infor- 
mation on most of the states; but, as editor, he seems to have 
been especially desirous of enlarging that portion of the work which 
treats of New-York, because, as he says, “‘ the empire state de- 
mands it.” We have accordingly in these pages the valuable report 
of the late Cadwallader D. Colden, on the origin, progress, and com- 
pletion of the great Erie and Hudson canal, that enduring monu- 
ment to the talents and genius of the lamented Clinton, with other 
elaborate documents on the natural history and products of this por- 
tion of the Union. And our Knickerbocker readers, as well as 
others, will be in no small decree gratified with an account of the 
city of New-York, including its earlv history, physical geography, 
and its progress in the arts; its literary, medical, and other institu- 
tions; with its commercial resources and operations, and other 
interesting statistical information. We may look in vain to any 
other quarter for so minute and comprehensive an account of the com- 
mercial metropolis of the country, and feel our obligations to Prof. 
J. W. Francis, the author of this elaborate memoir, for the pleasure 
and information he has yielded us by this tribute to his native city 
The mechanical execution is well done: the engravings are nu- 
merous and well executed. We have heard that these volumes 
meet with a rapid sale ; we hope, from the nature of their contents, 
they may be widely diffused 

The Harpers have published a poem of two hundred and four 

pages, entitled Pelayo. It purports to be the production of a lady, 
and to be her first efforts in the walk of rhyme. This is evident 
throughout, and it would not be difficult to print a page of it, se- 
lected at random, in continued form, without the distinction of 
lines and their initial capitals, that might easily pass for prose, and 
prose of a very ordinary description. But as the authoress declares 
Pelayo was written before she had attained her seventeenth year, 
(which fact we did not notice till we had penned the foregoing, )we will 
only add, that the poem relates to the gallant contest against the 
Moors, carried on by the christian warriour Pelayo, the successor of 
Don Roderick on the Gothick throne of Spain. The preface com 

mences with some sneers at Southey, which are in miserable taste, 
as his splendid epick is one of the very best poems that has graced 
the literature of the nineteenth century 

Every subject connected with the old heroick days of Grecian 
glory and refinement is sure to abound with a portion of the Ionian 
sweetness and elegance with which Grecians spoke and thought. It 
1s not possible to speak or write of that spot, 

* Where on the gean shore a city stands 
Built nobly,” 

without feeling an enthusiasm for the beautiful mythology, an admi- 
ration for tie civilization, and a glowing remembrance of the god- 
like men who illustrated it from the sweet-souled Cinon to the incor- 
ruptible Phocion. Of such materials, drawn from the * land of lost 
gods and god-like man,” has Mrs. Childs composed a classical ro- 
mance of that brilliant period of Athenian history when Pericles 
tuled the Prytanwum, when Aspasia collected around her all that 
was beautiful and intellectual in the city, and during the period of 
Alcibiades’ stormy youth 
life are very gracefully interwoven with the thread of the narrative, | 
in which an affecting story, composed of the main ingredients of the 

modern novel, is involved. It is entitled Philothea, is beautifully 

a. and is published by Dearborn. Those who read this vo- 

ame, will, no doubt, desire to know more of the wonderful people | 
among whom its scenes are laid. 

The Harpers will publish, simultaneously with the English edition, | 
Mr. Ainsworth’s beautiful historical novel of Crichton, founded 
On the adventures of the gallant, whose accomplishments in every 
manly and mental quality gained him from his contemporaries the 
epithet of admirable. We have had an opportunity of seeing the | 











The habits and manners of Athenian || 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Lines to a Sea Serpent ;” we will print them immediately, and 


to he — Wi iso thankful to “ Daiton™ the | 
happy to hear again from the writer.— We are also t ig agar AE 2 he || There are only two principal, one exclusively for white persons, and the 


to our columns, even vf tts 
"had better send his amorous 
effusions to the object of them; we have no room for them.—“ The way to be although no white women are permitted to go unmasked. These places of 


|| trouble he has taken, but cannot avail ourselves o 
and Ulysses,” from Ovid's Heroides, is not suit 


‘| . 
execution were unercept ble.—* Will 





happy,” requires a great deal of amendment before we can publish it.—* Oh 


come to the West,” us tm the same category.— We will endeavour to comply 
* that we need only refer to that admirable work of Professor Ingraham for fall 


T's “ Essay,” and “ A Tale of my Boyhood’s Days,” shall be noticed in our 
nezt. 


| wth « “ Traveller's” wish.—“ Beau Seant,” “ The Haunted House,’ 


at 
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} prejudice ip a place where it is almost inveterate, and to vanquish numerous 
local and other obstacles. The other American theatre there will expire 


“Scribblings” are filed for insertion.—We are much obliged to the author of after the coming season, at the expiration of Russell's lease. The bal)-rooms 


are generally opened in December and closed at the commencement of Lent. 


other formerly so for the coloured gentry ; but in the latter, the exclusiveism 
has been completely violated, and al! colours indiscriminately assembie, 


publick amusement are so well described in“ The South West,” by a Yankee, 


particulars. We may, however, remark, that though white and coloured 
women now indiscnminately intermix at the quadroon’s ball, in masquerade 
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The Hon. Mrs. Norton.— Among the various manuscripts, etc. brought to light 
by the late trial of Lord Melbourne, the following passionate, but exquisite 
verses, said to have been addressed to Mrs. Norton by a certain distinguished 
They are sent 


literary lover, have been considerably circulated in London. 
to us by a foreign correspondent, and appear now in print for the first ime. 
WITH A LOCK OF HAIR. 
Go to her breast, my envied curl! 
And if the way be cold and wet, 
i Cling to the bed of liquid pearl, 
| Whose fragrant warmth breathes o'er you yet. 
’T will swell around each silken ring, 
As when my temples throbb'd above ; 
{ And, truants ' when you closest cling, 
Tell her you grew on thoughts of love! 
} 
| 


Oh, wildly envied! you will lie, 
Upon that couch of rosy snow, 
While passionately fast will fly, 
The warm, transparent veins below 
And you will feel the dewy swell, 
\ When dreams of love grow wild beneath, 
And, truants' as you love me well, 


! List if in sleep my name she breathe 


Goto my mistress! Softer fingers, 
Will smooth your tangled meshes now, 
And while their tapering pressure lingers, 
Will lay you to her lip and brow 
And when amid her fragrant breath, 
Each silken fibre fondly stirs, 
Oh, truants ! 
My life, my soul, thus thrill to hers' 


tellher until death, 


The city of New-Orleans.— New-Orleans is becoming a city of so much im- 
portance to the American Union at large, and to the western and southern 
states particularly, that we have endeavoured to acquire accurate informa- 
and need not apologize to our readers lor 
When the census of 


on Was about sixty thousand, 


tion concerning Its present state, 


communicating it to them as summarily a8 possible 


that city was last taken in 1830, the popula 


two-thirds of whom were coloured ; but since that period the population has 


d, that then the census h been 


been nearly doubled. It will be recolle 


taken during the summer months, when many of the inha 





itants were absent 





and that even at that period, the transient population that resorted there 
ing the winter for the pur} 
amounted to one-third that number. The 
be less than one hundred and twenty thousand; but 


or amuse 





wose of trade, speculation, gambling, 


ment, population now during the 


winter, can scarcely 
bably not much more than ninety thousand per 


during the summer, it is pro 


sons,so great is the d ference between the winter and summer populat 
of that city, as it is in such cithes as London or Paris, where business 
amusement densely congregates a large number ata particular period It 
may be well to state that the 
constitutionally an indispensable qualification for suffrage in Louisiana 


and that now the 


number of qualified voters—property being 
was 
about one thousand five hundred in New-Orleans in 1830 
number is upwards of four thousand five hundred—from which a correct in 
ference with regard to the number and quality of the increased population 
busi 


may be drawn. The winter in New-Orleans is a season essentially of 


ness or amusement, neither of these being brisk or regarded during the sum 
The courts and legisiature are then in session 
ther p 
social parties, (given In routine by the pr 
Business before sunset, and pleasure afterwards, is the order of the 
There are few, very few 


mer, comparatively speaking 


the theatres, ball-rooms, and « aces of publick resort are opene and 


wipal families,) attract and amuse 


many 
season with almost all of every rank and class 
stores or counting-houses open after sunset; and nothing but neces 
toward the end of the season, when business has accumulated and ac 


Singular, because the 


sunts 





must be balanced, infringes on that singular custom ; 


practice is rather an exception to the general rule of other cities, where 





stores are usually lighted till erght or nine in the evening ; but the indolence 


of the former settiers, as much as the deleternous nature of the evening ai 


hed the habit, till it has become a pre- 





in that climate, engendered and nour 


a people will necessarily or naturally vary 





valent custom. The habits of 
according to climate, so that what may appear singular to strangers, may be 
essential to natives or residents ; and hence it Is that laws consonant to this 
real or supposed necessity, have been passed, regulating the customs of the 
inhabitants of New-Orleans, as of Rome or Athens. Till last year, no pub- 
lick-house was permitted to continue open later in the evening than nine 
o'clock during summer, and eight during winter, when the gun of the city 


police was regularly fired, as the curfew was tolled of old, after which al! 





cabarets, etc. were closed under a heavy penalty, and no slave could be 
without a special] permit. These city ordinances are still partly in force ; and 
it is rather amusing to a stranger to hear a cannon fired at the upper and 
lower part of the city simultaneously at eight r. um. in the winter, to order 
the negroes, etc. to bed ; and immediately after to hear the ringing of bells 
in almost all the ships and steamboats moored in port, for the legitimate 
purpose of the ancient curfew, to cover or extinguish ail fires, none being 
allowed along the whole port after a certain hour. These regulations appear 
ratner anti-republican ; but they are indispensable in New-Orleans, and have 
a very salutary influence in preserving order after sunset, There are so few 
families or gentlemen in that city who usually or ever take supper after 
eight p.™., that they are rather pleased with the rigidity of municipal regu 
lations in that respect, and are themselves seldom out of their houses after 
that hour, unless ata theatre or other place of publick amusement. So far, 
then, the habits of the Orleanois are, both by custom and law, ofa very saiu- 
tary nature in preserving the peace of the city by keeping regular hours 
There are at present three theatres in that city, and one amphitheatre for 
equestrian performances. The French theatre is undoubtedly the best dis- 
| ciplined and conducted in this country, as regards the style and character of 
| its performances and performers, and the efficiency and completeness of its 
| orchestra ; at the same time that it has as respectable, fashionable, and en- 
thusiastick an audience as in any of our theatres. Caldwell’s American 
theatre is now, however, a formidable nval, being larger, more splendid, and | 


| 


dresses, that ballroom is not now so much the scene of riot as formerly, in 
consequence of the strict prohibition and search made against carrying wea- 
pons into it by any man Were it not that an experienced philosopher 
in human nature considers such places of resort to be necessary evils, and 
that all attempts at legislating them into non-existence have failed as 
idle and useless, we might infer that sach balls should promptly be abolished, 
as injurious to publick morals and tranquillity: but there are many appetites of 
man which may be controlled and gratified in consonance with social and po- 
litical order, which it were madness to attempt to destroy by the penal enact- 
ments of any legislature, or the rigour of any police. Publick opinion will, 
however, very shortly correct whatever of evil exists in those balls of New- 
Orleans—as the quadroon ball is now very seldom visited except by strangers ; 
and natives or residents are ashamed to avow that they ever attend. And 
happily that ball is the only palpable stain upon the publick morality of New- 
Orleans, as distinguished from any other city in the Union: otherwise there 
iS not a more moral city in the world of its kind; and probably this singular 
| disc repancy in fact with the received opinion, is to be attributed to that very 

evil which ts concentrated to one point known and publick. The inhabitants 

of New-Orleans are composed of persons from almost every part of the 

world, and the native portion from citizens of every state in the Union. 

Every person or animal there born, is termed a creole, whether white or 
the epithet is not generally assumed by those 
whose vernacular language is the English ; and by them it is usually restrict- 
ed to the children or descendants of the French and Spanish settlers ; se that 
we very frequently read or hear of the American and the creole population of 
New-Orleans—or those who speak the Anglo-American language, and those 
Between both classes, prejudices were lately cherished to a la- 


black, man or horse; but 


who do not 
mentable extent, in consequence of the local contestation for power as re- 
gards state or municipal elections and appointments : the native Loutsianians 
being determined to maintain power in their own hands, as they still retain 
the numerical superiority, while the auxiliary population, natives of ether 
States or naturalized citizens, are solicitous to grasp the reine of the state 
Hence it wae 
that the internal improvements of New-Orieans have not progressed as ra- 


and city, to promote their own speculation and enterprise 


pidly as they otherwise should have done, during the past three or four years ; 
but since the health of that city has been rendered comparatively salubrious, 
and the population throughout Louisiana has been augmented by planters 
from other states, the American portion of that population is gaining the as- 
This has already been proved by the division of the city into 


so that each has its own integral 


cendancy 
three municipalities on the federal system ; 
own jurisdiction ; and a ge- 
} 


legislate on such things 


and reserved rights vested in its council for its 


neral council composed of the three separate, alone 


as are common to all, and are specified by law. The results of this division 
t 


are of the most auspicious nature, as it secures competition without opposi- 


tion, and enables as weil as empowers the council of each municipality to 
ig the commercial facilities, the 
They have 


tested inthe ordinances passed and preparations made for 


act energetica mmot 


health and local convemences of the citizens within the limits 


y and success/ully in pr 


already been mar 

repairing and constructing wharves at the port—for lighting, watering and 
cleansing the streets, as well as having the principal ones paved, and the 
others levelled for the present—for filling up the vacant lots in the incorpo- 
rated limits—and last, not least, for establishing an efficient day and night po- 
lice. One banking company has been chartered with a capital of six milhons, 


another with a capital of four, to con- 
ts are already well 


to light New-Orleans with gas: and 
of the fj 


struct water-works : so that some incipal strec 








lhgehted and watere and measures are actively in progress to extend those 
ndvantages throug it the entire city. Viewing the certainty of these im- 
provements within a very short period, and the beneficial results certain to 
eventuate from them ) connexion not only with the paving of the streets 
and the filling up of vacant lots and quagmires within the habitable parts of 
the city ut viewing them also in connexion with the operations of a com 
pany incor; uted with privileges and powers to drain the forest swamps in 
the neigt irhood of New-Orieans ; we may safely conclude that it will 
s be the se icity in this country, and that its health will be on a pas 
with that of a iu world 

Small-talk for the ladve There are a parce! of people in society who are 
adepts in W : sma alk”—skilfulto descant upon the state of the 
weather and its variat . neteorolo al cale ars, Who finda sulyect foran 
hour's talk out " iw day ers course eloquently upon laces, nbands, 

ashmere a ew silk shawls, and are eru in all the mysteries of mi) 

very while not a few think lo make themselves agreeable by scandalizing 
eve ut the party with whom they are conversing, and who, of course, 
in her turn, is not spared when aseasonable « ty arrives. In conver 
sation with a lady a few evenings ago, the discourse fel) upon the bad taste 
of such pers Ss, and the ll-compliment they paid to a woman of sense by 
such bald and dis ted trifling In this intry, where female education is 
so carefu supe tended, and where the amount of solid and useful infor 
mation 1s supe mur wh im quality and quantity, to that of any other coun- 
try, it Is @ positive i to a lady's mind to engage her in talk upon such 


@ toilet, and should only be held with the 


It indicates cither a shallowness in the gen- 


subjects as are only fitted 
modiste or marchande des modes 
tleman, or a supposition, on his part, that females are not qualified for 
rational and instructive talk ; in the one case, he ought not to talk at al); w 
A well lady in this 
happy country, can talk upon every sulyect well and pertine 
m her, either in the origimahty of her 
and she must be 


the latter he should confine himself to chiidren educated 


and there 





S alwWwavs s r to be learned fr 





ideas, or in the grace and freshness of her expressions 





most distressing!y annoyed by the small talk of the generality of the idjers 
und danglers of the day, whocarry canes, cultivate mousteches, and seem, by 
their talk and manners in society, to have come to the conclusion that they 
have monopolized all the sense in the world, and are the sovereign arbiters 


of wit and fashion. 


We have seen some remarks upon the convenience and 
. for the convenience of those 


Twopenny pe at 
ty of a Lwopenny post in this great city 


es who live inits remote districts, and are not calleddown 


feasiln 
persons and fan 
learn of the existence of let- 
ne wepapers, 


town by business. Many of these parties neve 


ters directed to them, but from the advertisement in the 
and many who do not inspect this decument, never receive their corres pon- 
dence at ail, which, in process of time, is forwarded to the dead letter office 
at Washington, and there is an endof #. Now, the establishment of a corps 
of \etter-carriers, who would deliver every letter twice or thrice aday at the 
residence indicated on the address, is an accommodation so obvious that it 
| does not need enlarging upon, and is one certainly required by the increase 
of population in New-York. No one would hesitate paying four cents for such 


portion of the work which is finished, and extract therefrom a des- |] conventent as regards the structure ; and being now alike patronized by many | a facility, and we have no doubt that a handsome revenue might be derived 


scription of Marguerite of Valois, the first wife of Henry of Na- 


of the native population, in consequence of the Italian and English operas | 


Varre, afterward known as Henry the fourth of France ; it will be performed there last year, the prespect of their being continued, and the pal- | 
n our fifth page. 








pable energy of Caldwell himself, who leaves few means untried to conquer 





from the organization of a department of this kind. In London, there are 


eight daily deliveres of the twopenny post which embraces a circle of eight 


or ten miles, and the system has existed for more than a century. 


oo) 
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SAW YE AUGHT OF MY LOVE! 


SUNG IN THE SCOTCH OPERA OF THE COVENANTERS—COMPOSED BY EDWARD J. LODER. 





Saw ye aughtof my love, Laugh-ing 


black-eyed Min-nic? Saw ye aughtof my love, March-ing o’er the 
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mar-tial pride, His sa-bre dan-cing by his side, 





rire 




















| om yer heart to see 


™ 


Twou 





him ride, Wi’ all 


Ritard. F A tempo. 
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my love, Laugh-ing Jen-nie, black-eyed Min-nie? 














2d—Saw ye aught of my love, 
Gude man Patic, Cummer Katie? 
Saw ye aught of my love, 
On his charger prancing % 


Saw ye aught 











of my love,March-ing o’er the 








When trumpets blaw and drums gae rap 


| He wears a feather in his cap, 
| Ye never saw a likelier cha 
! To set young hearts a dancing ! 


bor-dert 







| Saw ye aught of my love, 
| Gude man Patie, Cummer Katie? 
Saw ye aught of my love, 
On his charger prancing ? 











ORIGINAL SONGS. 
MY AIN HIGHLAND Lass 


*T was night—and I wander'd o'er muirlands and mountains, 
From my own native isle doom'd an exile to roam ; 

From its deep golden glens, from its pure silver fountains, 
From all my soul's treasure—my love and my home ! 

Yet a voice whispered Hope as the breeze sported by, 
And a beam from above seemed o'er me to pass, 

For the sparkling stars peeped through the clear blue sky, 
Like the bonnie bright eyes of my ain highland lass 


Then cheerily, cheerily mounted my spirit, 
Till in visions of bliss | press’d the loved earth ;— 
*T was the soil of my fathers, | yet might inherit, 
And in rapture I kissed the bright land of my birth 
But my parch’'d lips refused ov her bosom to dwell, 
And in anguish | sprang from the moist, chilly grass, 
For the dew-drops that hung on the bonnie blue bell, 
Felt like tears from the eyes of my ain highland lass. 


And I fled throuch the wood like the swift-footed deer, 

When he hears the shrill horn and the huntsman’s loud ery, 
An exile, | shrunk from so hallowed a her , 

In the land of my fathers | dared not to die 
Yet hope fluttered round with her bright wings of light, 

And methought she still whisper’d life's dark storm would pass, 
For the bonnie moon blinked, and she kissed the cold night, 

As the smiles kiss the tears of my ain highland lass! 


' 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Cuaracter or THE Hampurcuers 
red bankrupts in Hamburgh bear no comparison with those who pri- 


~The number of men decla- 


The facilities afforded for 
evading payment are such as to induce creditors to take any com- 


vately compound with their creditors 
position rather than make their debtor a bankrupt. Among the 
Jews here there has always existed the greatest trickery connected 
with bankruptcy ; and I am told that an individual in Hamburzh makes 
a regular business, ans a very comfortable livelihood, from manufac- 
turing sets of false books for unprincipled debtors! As connected 
with the bankrupt laws of Hamburgh, | may mention a singular ad- 
vantage which the wife of a merchant possesses in regard to the dowry 
which she may bring her husband ; a privilege, however, which but too 


frequently leads to bankruptcy and fraud. The law holds that, for |, proves the curse of his life, for he finds that nobody can tolerate a man || 


five years after marriage, the dowry of a wife is a preferable debt to 
all others upon the estate ; and hence, should the husband see fit to 
become a bankrupt before the lapse of five years subsequent to his 
marriage, the fortune brought by his wife, from being preferable to all! 
other debts, forms, as it Were, a new capital to re-commence with. The 
consequence of this peculiarly favourable law towards married men, 
is, that of all the eras in a mercantile man’s history, the most import- 
ant to creditors is the period when the debtor is called upon to de- 
cide with himself, whether he shall or shall not take advantage of this 
privilege by declaring himself a bankrupt; and, let me tell you, it is a 
privilege of which not a few are constantly found to avail themselves 
There is a shrewd suspicion entertained, that the early matrons of 
Hamburgh have had some hand in making this law, as holding out an 


encouragement to matrimony! Talking of matrimony, | must not 
omit to state that the females of this city are in general of fair com- 
plexion and fine colour. In form and bearing they are not unlike the 


beings whom Rubens loved to transfer to his canvass. They are 
cheerful and affable in their deportment, and for the most part they 
are proficients in al] those matters which are classed in English board- 
ing-schools under the denomination of accomplishments. In fact, 
there are few ladies whom a foreigner meets with in society here, 
who are not generally superiour musicians and excellent linguists ; and, 
as an instance of the latter, | may mention that yesterday, at a dinner- 
party, I met with a lady not yet out of her teens, who, in addition to 
her native tongue, spoke French, English, and Italian, with the great- 
At present, 


burgomaster’s daught>r to the burgher’s maid-servant, almost univer- 


est ease and fluency the Hamburgh fair sex, from the 


sally wear short sleoves to their gowns, and very short petticoats 
The former is a fortunate fashion for the fair Hamburgher, for there 
are no women in the world who possess whiter or more beautiful 
arms, or who exhibit, from the head to the waist, so many points of 
attraction to woo a bachelor from celibacy. 

MEN DEPRIVED OF THEIR SHADOWS.—There isa curiously written 
German romance which has attracted extraordinary attention from the 
singular nature of the main incident, on which the whole story turns 
Peter Schlimmel, the hero of the tale, is a shadowless man, having 
sold his shadow, as Dr. Faustus sold his soul, to the devil, for certain 
valuable considerations. Whether by the light of sun, moon, stars, 
torches, lamps, chandeliers, wax-lights, tallow candles, or bonfires, | 
the body of Peter cast no shade either before him, or behind him, or 
on either side of him ; and the deprivation of this valuable appendage 


without a shadow. Even in the happiest moments of love, when 
abroad with him in groves and moonshine the mistress of his soul is 
about to yield to his ardent suit, he loses all his advantages by her 
companion’s discovering his defect and suddenly exclaiming, ‘* God 
bless my soul! the gentleman has got no shadow !"—on which the 
ladies shriek and withdraw. Whenever Peter appears in the streets, 
the little boys shout after him, ** There goes the man that has got no 
shadow !” In short, Peter very soon repents of his bargain, and would 
give the devil his substance to get his shade back again. Very few of 
the persons who have been amused by this extravagant idea of a man 
without a shadow are aware that the notion is a very ancient one, 
and that according to the Greeks the gods deprived men of their shades 
for a certain act of intrusion or impiety. Theopompus, as quoted by 
Polybius, seriously asserts that all those who dared to enter the temple 
of Jupiter in Arcadia, were punished with a strange chastisement— 
i. e. their bodies no longer gave any shadow. Pausanias repeats the 
same story in a somewhat more circumstantial manner, and adds a 
punishment which seems, at first sight, more serious than the loss of 
one’s shade. He says that on Lyceus, a mountain of Arcadia, there 
was a place held sacred to Jupiter and inaccessible to mortals; and 
that if any man braved the prohibition and entered therein, from that 
time his body, though exposed to the rays of the sun, cast no shadow, 
and he died within a year 

ETIQUETTE ON THE SCAFFOLD.—On the ninth of March, one thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-eight, in pursuance ofa sentence passed by 
Cromwell and the commonwealth, the royalist leaders, the duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, and the Lord Capel, were executed im 
front of Westminster-hall. They were brought to the block and be- 
headed one at a time, each of them addressing the people; the 
Lord Capel being the last of the three, of whom he was undoubtedly 
4 


honourable and the best 





the most As soon as his lordship had as- 
scaffold, he looked very vigorously about, and asked 
‘* whether the other lords had spoken to the people with their hats on?” 
and on being told that “ they were bare,” he gave his hat to his se? 


vant, and then with a clear and strong voice he spoke 


cended the 
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